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BiSAD  ®AIN  CONSUMPTION  AND  TRADE  IN  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES 

Sweden 

Production  and  requirements 

Prior  to  the  war,  rye  production  in  Sweden  was  ap'oroximately 
three  times  greater  than  wheat  production  hut  since  the  war  wheat  production 
has  doubled,  rye  production  has  fallen  off  and  at  the  present  time  wheat 
production  is  much  greater  than  rye  production.  The  wehat  crop  this 
year  is  estimated  at  27, 815, 000  bushels,  a record  outturn,  and  rye  produc-’ 
tion  18,2S7,000  bushels.  Tneat  yields  have  been  unusually  good  the  past 
two  years  averaging  around  35  bushels  per  acre,  and  this  'oartly  accounts  for 
the  recent  marked  upward  trend  in  v/hoat  production. 

The  trend  toward  increased  production  and  utilization  of  wheat 
and  decreased  production  and  utilization  of  rye  is  believed  largely  due  to 
a response  to  the  relative  prices  of  each  and  to  consumer  preference.  I’Theat 
generally  yields  more  bushels  to  the  acre  than  rye  and  brings  a little 
higher  price  than  the  latter  and  hence  is  more  profitable  to  the  producer* 
Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  losses  from  damage  due  ,to  wet  conditions  at 
harvest  time  are  less  likely  to  occur  with  wheat  than  with  rye.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  tha,t  wheat  generally  is  of  harder  kernel  texture  and 
consequently  is  more  impervious  to  moisture. 

Domestic  wheat  and  rye  production  in  Sweden  is  not  large  enough  to 
satisfy  the  bread  grain  requirements  and  iraoorts  of  when,t  and  rye  during 
the  years  from  1925  to  1931  have  varied  from  5,000,000  bushels  to  12,000,000 
bushels,  fheat  imports  during  this  period  have  held  quite  constantly  at 
six  to  seven  million  bushels.  In  the  1932  crow-year,  hov:evor,  an  excellent 
domestic  crop  reduced  imports  of  wheat  substantially  belov;  this  figure.  The 
consumption  of  wheat  has  followed  to  some  extent  the  trend  in  domestic  wheat 
production.  An  average  disappearance  or  consumption  of  wheat  .of  approximately 
26,000,000  bushels  during  the  past  five  years  compares  with  15,000>000  bushels 
prior  to  the  v;ar.  The  additional  consumption  of  wheat  fbur  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  percentages  of  wheat  flour  mixed 
with  rye  flour  in  making  so-called  rye  bread.  At  the  present  time,  to-called 
rye  bread  contains  as  much  as  65  percent  wheat  flour.  See  tables,  page  33. 

Characteristics  and  Quality  of  Sv/edish  wheats. 

The  wheats  of  Sweden  are  of  the  so-called  common  type  or  species. 

Tliey  are  rod  in  color  and  mostly  of  winter  habit.  In  1913,  95.6  'oercent  of 
the  total  production  ?;as  of  v/inter  wheat  and  4.4' percent  of  spring  wh.^at. 

Since  then  the  percentage  of  suring  wheat  h.as  steadil?'  increased  until  in 
the  1933  crop,  it  constituted  18.5  percent  of  the  total.  The  spring  wheats 
are  of  harder  texture  and  usually  of,  better  quality  and  higher  protein  content 
than  the  winter  wheats.  The  protein  content  (13.5  percent  moisture  basis) 
of  the  vanter  wheats  prior  to  1930  averaged  about  6.0  percent,  whereas  that 
of  spring  wheat  was  around  10.4  percent.  Since  1930  the  protein  content  of 
the  vanter  wheat  has  averaged  about  9.4  percent.  This  improvement  has  been 
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due  chiefly  to  the  substitution  of  winter  varieties  of  better  qu.ality,  for 
the  En/^lish  square  head  varieties  which  had  been  grown  in  years  past,  Im- 
provement in  the  spring  wheats  grown  has  not  been  so  marked.  It  is  reported 
that  from  70  to  80  percent  of  the  spring  wheat  produced  is  of  a variety 
called  Diemant. 

The  spring  wheats  arc  serai-hard  to  hard  in  texture,  but  most  of  the 
winter  wheats  are  of  the  soft  type.  Some  hard  winter  varieties  have  been 
grown  but  these  have  not  proven  successf-ul.  The  work  of  improving  the  quality 
of  the  iffheat.s  is,  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise  supuortod  in  part  by 
government  appropriations.  UsuaJly  the  best  quality  wheats  are  produced  in 
the  middle  sections  of  ?>woden^but  it  is  reported  that  in  1932  the  best  wheats 
were  produced  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  Some  of  those  a,re  reported 

as  containing  as  much  as  11.2  percent  of  protein  (13.5  percent  moisture  basis).  j 

Since  mostly  winter  wheats  are  produced  in  this  section  this  occurrence  was  I 

all  the  more  remarkable. 

The  moisture  content  of  Swedish  wheat  and  rye  is  usually  high  ranging 
from  about  15  percent  to  22  percent.  In  the  best  years  it  averages  about  16.5  1 

■percent  and  in  the  worst  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  19  percent.  These  . high  j 

moisture  contents  ,are  caused  by  the  wet  weather  which  generally  prevails  at  i 

harvest  time  which  in  turn  results  in  a considerable  percentage  of  sprouted  | 

kernels.  It  has  been  reported  that,  because  of  the  presence  of  germinated  1 

kernels  and  the  spoilage  due  to  excessive  moisture,  about  20  percent  of  the  ! 

crop  is  ordinarily  unsuitable  for  milling  p rposes.  In  the  1932  and  1933  crops,  J 
however,  there  was  practically  no  damage  of  a nature  that  v/ould  make  the  grain 
unsuitable  for  milling  p-orposo.s. 

The  grain  produced  is  usually  fairly  clean  and  of  lojr  foreign  matter 
content.  Some  foreign  matter  occurs  but  not  to  any  such  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  some  United  States  wheats.  Garlic  occurs  only  in  the  wheats  produced  on 
Gotland  Island.  The  1932  and  1933  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  were  not  only  un- 
usually large  but  also  superior  to  the  usual  run  of  crops  in  quality,  soundness 
and  natur>al  y/eight.  Several  miillers  and  cereal  chemists  reported  that  these 
were  the  best  crops  within  their  experience.  In  general,  however,  tlie  quality 
of  Swedish  wheats  is  poor.  They,,  are  lev/  in  gluten  content  and  the  gluten  is 
of  poor  quality  which  is,  said  to  be  due  to  an  excess  of  gliadin.  They  are  high 
in  diastatic  activity  .and  therefore  of  high  gassing  pov;er.  In  many  cases, 
especially  in  normal  crop  years  the  diastatic  activity  is  too  high  f or  satis- 
factory baking  results.  Tlie  addition  of  foreign  wheats  is  necessary  in  the 
milling  mixtures  not  'nly  for  the  purpose,  of  adding  to  the  gluten  content 
and  quality  of  the  resultant  .flour  but  for  lowering  diastatic  activity  as  v/ell. 

Nie  flours  milled  from  Sv/edish  y/heats  are  of  lower  water  absorbing  ^ 

capacity  and  when  balked  into  bread  yield  loaves  of  low  volume.  In  the  following 
ta,ble  are  uresented  do-ta  by  Dr.  Hagaberg,  one  of  the  outstarhing  milling 
engineer-chemists  of  Sweden,  showing  the  water  absorption  percentages  and  the 
loaf  voltunes  obtained  with  wheat  flours  milled  from  Swedish,  Manitoba  and 
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Barusso  wheats  of  various  grade  tyuos.  ,It  will  he  noted  from  these  data  that 
there  is  quite  a range  in  water  ah sorption  for  the  various  classes  of  wheats 
and  also  in  the  loaf  volume  made  from  their  respective  flours.  Among  the 


Water  absorption,  bread  and  volume  yield  of  different  types  of  wheat 
(Elours  with  a 60  percent  extraction  milled  on  an  experimental  mill) 


^illieat  type  a,nd  quality  grade 


El our  consump- 
tion per  liter 
of  water  a/ 


Water  ab- 
sorption 
of  flour  a/ 


Loaf 

per 

grams 


volume 

100 

of  fl our 


Manitoba,  good  

" normal  

" poor 

Barusso,  good  

" j'Jormal 

" poor  

Swedish  spring  wheat,  good  . 
" " " normal . 

" " ’■  poor . . , 

Swedish  winter  wheat,  good  . 
” ” " normal 

II  II  II 


poor , 


Grams 
1,600 
1,700 
1 , 850 
1,750 
1,850 
1,950 
l',750 
1,900- 
2,100 
1,900 
2,000 
2,400 


Percent 

62.5 

59.0 

54.0 

57.0 

54.0 
51.2 

57.0 

52.5 

47.5 
'52.5 

50.0 

41.6 


C.C. 

.,000 

800 

700 

900 

750 

600 

800 

600 

500 

650 

500 

450 


Zeitschrift  fuer  das  Gasamte  Getreidesesen,  No.  7,  July  1930. 
percent  moisture  content  of  flour. 


a/  Based  on  15 


Swedish  samples  tested  the  .spring  wheats  shov/ed  a marked  superiority  over  the 
v/inter  wheats  but  both  classes  generally  shor/ed  an  inferiority  to  the  other 
wheats,  especially  in  loaf,  volume. 

# 

In  physical  appearance  the  Swedish  spring  wheats  resembcl  the  Preston 
or  Bluestem  spring  wheat  varieties  as  grown  in  the  United  States.  They  range 
in  color  or  vitreous  appe'^rance  from  sto.rchy  to  dark  but  are  more  often 
starchy  or  mottled  than  dork.  In  kernel  texture  they  are  somewhat  dofter  than 
United  States  spring  wheats  and  in, baking  strength  are  about  on  a par  with 
United  States  wheats  of  the  Red  Spring  sub-class  and  the  poorer  types  of  the 
Northern  Spring  sub-class.  The  vunter  vheaks  resemble  the  Red  Winters  of 
the  Eastern  States  and  are  probably  of • similar  quality.  The  spring  wheats  in 
Sweden  arethe  most  desirable  for  bread  flours  and  usually  command  a premium 
over  the  winter  wheats.  Those  spring  wheats  in  many  instances  are  marketed 
on  a protein  content  basis.  The  winter  y/heats,, are  well  suited  for  pastry  and 
cake  flours  of  the  type  made  in  the.  United  States  bat  are  considered  too  weak 
for  the  particular  5^1)0  of  pastry  products'  made  in  Sweden  and  other  Scandinavian 
countries. 

Under  present  _price  and  milling  regulat.ions  ■ prac.tically  all  wheat  and, 
rye  of  millable  quality  xs  utilized  for  flour  making  and  only  the  unsound  or 
damaged  wheat  and  rye  is  used  for  feeding  purposes. 
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Milling  regiLlations 

In  1930  through  the  enactment  of 'certain  legislative  measures  the 
government  of  Sv/eden  definitely  committed  itself  to  a policy  of  aiding 
the  agricultural  industry.  ,An  order  was  published  on  June  13,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the  marketings  of  their  wheat  and 
rye  by  requiring  that  all  millers  milling  foreign  rye  or  wheat  (except  for 
macaroni  purposes)  must  use  a certain  percentage  of  domestic  grain  and  that 
all  imported  flours  (except  those  of  macaroni  purposes)  must  add  a certain 
percentage  of  pure  Swedish  flour.  These  percentages  have  been  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  size  and  use  of  the  crop  and  usually  apply  to  periods 
for  a month  or  two  at  a time. 

In  addition  to  the  milling  percentages  at  the  present  time  there 
is  an  associatio n of  Swedish  flour  millers  called  the  " Svenska  Spanmals- 
foreiningen"  which  has  a state  import  monopoly  arid  the  right  to  impose  a 
levy  on  imports  as  a means  of  covering  its  costs  of  operation  and  any 
losses  it  might  suffer.  It  was  formed  in  1931  and  was  granted  its  pov/ers 
for  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  purchasing  all  surplus  grain  remainr- 
ing in  the  country  during  the  period  June  1 to  July  31,  1931  on  a basis 
of  a minimum  price  fixed  by  the  government.  This  scheme  which  has  been 
in  operation  continuously  since  its  inception  includes  the  provision  that 
during  the  period  mentioned  mills  can  purchase  their  supplies  of  wheat  only 
throu#i  this  Association.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  minimum  price 
effective  for  June  1,  is  increased  by  1 '^^re  (.07  of  a cent  a bushel  at 
current  exchange)  each  day  thereafter  dioring  the  two  month  period  designated 
in  which  the  Association  must  pnxchase  the  remaining  stodrs  of  domestic  wheat 
and  rye. 


No  minimum  prices  were  fixed  at  which  millers  are  required  to  make 
their  purchases  either  during  the  period  August  31  to  May  31,  when  they 
are  permitted  to  buy  direct  from  the  producer  or  during  the  period  when 
their  purchases  must  be  made  frorathe  Swedish  Millers’  Association;  neither 
is  the  miller  required  to  buy  by  grade.  The  compulsory  use  of  Swedish  grain 
and  the  fixed  minimum  price  which  the  farmer  knows  he  can  get  for  his  grain 
on  and  after  June  1,  forces  the  miller,  however,  to  payprices  somewhat  in 
line  with  the  June  1,  minimum  price.  Another  factor  which  helps  in  this 
direction  is  the  enactment  of  certain  regulations  providing  facilities  for 
the  storage  and  financing  of  grain  so  that  the  farmer  is  able  to  retain 
ownership  of  his  crop  until  Juno  1,  The  scheme  has  been  continued  ever  since 
its  adoption  and  apparently  has  been  operating  very  successfully. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  percentages  of  domestic  grains 
required  to  be  used,  as  well  as  in  the  June  1 minimum  prices  for  the  various 
crop  years.  These  changes  did  not  in  aqyway  conflict  with  the  original 
scheme  since  it  was  anticipated  from  the  beginning  that  such  changes  would 
be  adivsable  from  time  to  time.  At  the  time,  June  1933,  v/hen  the  information 
for  this  report  was  collected  millers  belonging  to  the  Sv/edish  Milling 
Association  were  required  to  use  88  percent  of  domestic  wheat  and  98  percent 
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of  rye  in  their  milling  mixtures  whereas  the  requirements  for  millers  not 
Belonging  to  this  Association  were  98  percent  and  100  percent  respectively. 
Included  as  memBors  of  this  organization  are  all  of  the  large  and  medium 
sized  mills  and  most  of  the  modern  type  small  mills.  In  return  for  the 
greater  leniency  in  the  matter  of  percentages  of  f oreign  grain  shown  to 
Association  memBers  these  rnomBers  are  oBliged  to  store  certain  specified 
quantities  of  gra.in  for  fammers  at  charges  fixed  By  the  government. 

Milling  practices 


In  Sweden  there  are  aunroxim-ately  80  mills  of  the  modern  type 
and  approximately  4,000  old  time  mills  of  the  wind  mill  type.  The 
grinding  capacity  of  the  former  range  ■''rom  100  to  2,000  BBls.  of  flour 
per  24  hours.  The  mills  of  the  wind  mill  type  are  of  low  grinding  capacity 
and  operate  on  a grist  grinding  Basis.  Their  Busine  ss  is  chiefly  that  of 
grinding  feed  for  farmers.  They  make  some  flour  But  this  is  of  the  whole 
meal  sort  and  usually  from  rye.  Practically  all  of  the  commercial  milling 
is  done  By  the  mills  of  raodern  tyro.  Some  of  these  operate  solely  on  wheat 
and  some  solely  on  rye.  In  the  case  of  wheat  milling  their  production 
constitutes  about  95  percent  of  the  total  flour  production  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  case  of  rye  milling  about  80  percent.  According  to  data  con- 
tained in  an  official  Sv/edish  Bulletin  the  quantities  of  various  sorts  of 
flour  and  meals  produced  in  1931  By  Swedish  mills  are  as  follows: 


Item 

TJheat  f 1 our . 
Rye,  flour.. 
Barley  flovr 


100  pounds. 
6,212,717 
2,923,917 
36,111 


Item 

Oat  meal . . . 
Rice  meal . . 

Maize  

Other  meals 


100  IBs. 
. . 78,043 
..  8,818 
. .283,247 
. . 5,445 


Two  mills  are  operated  By  a cooperativo  association.  These  are 
the  tv;o  largest  mills  in  Sweden.  One  is  located  at  G'-iteBorg  and  the  other 
at  Stockholm,  The  largest  incorporated  milling  company  of  the  country 
operate.-  7 large  mills  and  is  said  to  mill  about  one— fourth  of  the  total 
production  of  flour.  All  of  the  large  mills  are  located  at  seaport  towns 
and  have  modern  facilities  for  receiving  grain  from  ocean  going  vessels. 

The  grain  storage  facilities  at  the  large  mills  are  of  the  modern 
Bulk  type.  In  some  instances  this  storage  space  in  relation  to  grinding 
capacity  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States  mills.  But  in  most 
inst.ances  it  is  relatively  lower.  Figures  are  presented  Below’ioich  show 
the  storage  sp.o,ce  in  comparison  v/ith  grinding  capacities  for  three  of  the 
Better  mills  of  Sweden.  Those  figures  are  Believed  to  Be  representative 
only  of  tne  Bettor  class  of  mills  and  no  doubt  are  considerably  higher  than 
the  ganeral  average. 
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Grinding  capacity 
per  24  hcrars 


Grain  storage  capacity 


Mill  ITo.  1.  2,000  dlDls.  wheat  flour 

Mill  550  'b'Dls.  rye  flour 


350,000  bushels 


Hill  Ho.  2.  1,100  bhls.  wheat  flour 

400  bbls.  rye  flour 


290,000  bushels  at  mill 
35,000  bushels  at  port-silos 
Also  has  some  country  elevators 


Mill  Ho.  3.  I,4e0  bbls.  wheat  flour 

400  bbls.  rye  flour 


60,600  ■'oushels  wheat 
20,200  bushels  rye 


The  equipment  of  the  larger  mills  is  as  up-to-date  and  complete  as 
that  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  All  have  wheat  washers  and  condi- 
tioners and  are  fully  equipped  to  remove  foreign  matter  of  any  and  all 
sorts  from  the  wheat  or  rye  that  they  mill . 


The  laboratories  in  some  of  the  larger  Swedish  mills  are  of  the  best 
to  be  fo'and  anywhere . Swedish  mills  were  among  the  first  to  establish 
cereal  testing  laboratories  for  milling  control  and  experimental  purposes 
and  nowhere  does  the  cereal  chemist  play  a more  important  role  in  mill 
operation  than  in  Sweden.  In  several  of  the  lengest  mills  the  chemist 
superintends  the  opora.ti-on  of-  the  mill  as  well  as  that  of  his'  laboratory. 

In  the  laboratory  control  work  at  Swedish  mills  protein  content  of  the  wheat 
is  given  much  more  consideration  than  in  the  case  of  other  European  mills. 


Like  other  European  mills  those  in  Sweden  use  a nuch  greater  linear 
amount  of  grinding  surface  tha/n  Aioerican  m.ills  . A miller  in  one  of  the 
large  Swedish  mills  reported  that  in  the  milling  of  whea,t  he  was  using  65 
millimeters  of  grinding  surface  per  100  kilogramiS  of  grann  grinding  capacity 
and  in  the  milling  of  rye  45  millimeters.  Eased  on  flcrar  extraction  of  74 
percent  for  whea.t  and  72  percent  for  rye  these  dimensions  if  converted  into 
inches  per  bbl . of  fl'^ur  production  ca^pa.city  would  be  3.03  and  2.19  inches 
respectively.  American  mills  sometimes  operate  on  as  little  as  1 inch  of 
grinding  surface  per  bbl.  of  flour.  The  use  by  E’O-ropean  millers  of  so  mch 
grinding  surfa.ce  is  attributed  to  the  wider  variation  in  kernel  texture 
and  other  ph;/sical  characteristics  of  the  wheats  which  they  grind  and  to 
the  necessity  for  producing  flour  of  longer  extraction. 

The  wheaks  in  the  American  millers'  milling  mixture  are  usually  a.ll 
of  one  class  or  of  classes  that  are  somewhat  similar.  The  European  millers' 
milling  mixture  usually  consists  of  several  types  of  wheat  ranging  from  ex- 
treme softness  to  extreme  hardnes'^.  Such  mixtures  require  a.  more  gradual 
a.nd  careful  breaking  a.nd  reduction  of  stock  in  order  to  obtain  a cloam  a/nd 
complete  separation  of  flcur  from  bran  than  do  mixtures  in  which  the  wheats 
are  of  the  same  physical  t;;rpe  and  r dative  hardness.  The  necessity  for  the 
higher  flour  extraction  arises  from,  the  fact  that  in  European  countries  the 
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diffsrciicc  i:i  price  between  nill  offals  and  flour  is  usually  nuch  greater 
than  in  America.  This  is  duo  partly  to  the  price  regulation  of  bread 
grains  and  to  the  fact  that  in  manj^  instances  mill  offals  rnust  be  disposed 
of  in  coxiipetition  with  feed  grains  and  other  feed  materials  which  receive 
no  price  protection. 

With  respect  to  flour  extraction  percentage  one  of  the  largest 
mills  operating  in  Sweden  reported  the  following: 

Wheat  milling  yields  Rye  milling  yields 


Item 

Percent 

Item 

Percent 

Patent  flour ; . . . . 

65.0 

Elour  of  first  quality.  , 

52.2 

Clear  -flour 

5.8 

Elour  of  second  quality 

19.9 

Low  grade  -flour  

3.3 

Total  flour  

. ...  72.1 

Total  '"lour 

74.1 

Offals 

25.8, 

Middlings . 

4 . 6 

Total  of  products 

97.9 

Bra-n 

21.6 

Milling  loss 

2.1 

Total  of  products... 

100.3 

Milling  gain ...... 

0.3 

Sv/edish  mills  are 

equi-pped 

with  na-chines  of  German  manufacture  and 

use  the  German  system  of 

milling. 

One  outstanding  difference 

betvifeen  this 

system  aud  the  American  system  is  the  greater  number  of  sizing  reductions 
used  in  the  former.  Most  G-erman  and  Swedish  mills  employ  5 to  7 sizing 
operations  whereas  American  mills  employ  from  1 to  3 . Compared  with  the 
system  of  milling  used  in  English  mills,  Sv/edish  mills  use  sifters  more 
extensively  for  stock  separations.  In  England  some  sifters  are  used  on 
the  coarse  and  granular  stocks  at  the  head-end  of  the  milling  process  but 
on  the  softer  stocks  resulting  from  grindings  at  the  intermediate  and  tail- 
end  sta,?es  of  the  process  the  reel  tjrpe  of  separator  is  used. 

The  cleaning  equipment  consists  of  a wide  assortment  of  devices 
which  collectiveljr  a re  capable  of  separating  practically  all  the  various 
sorts  of  foreign  material  found  in  wheat.  As  a general  practice  foreign 
a,nd  domestic  wheats  are  washed  and  cleaned  separately  and  in  some  instances 
are  ground  separately.  The  washing  process,  in  addition  to  removing  srnat 
aud  other  dirty  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  ?eernel  ard  the  stones,  grit 
or  sard  tha.t  may  be  present,  -also  functions  a.s  the  rnears  by  v/hich  the 
moisture  content  of  the  wheat  is  raised  to  the  perccnta.gc  desired  for  mill- 
ing purposes. 

To  control  the  quantity  of  moisture  present  in  the  wheat  at  the 
time  of  grinding  requires  regulation  of  the  wa^shing  and  drying  porcesses. 
Wheat  of  low  moisture  content  or  hard  textures  are  given  a longer  immersion 
in  the  wash  water  and  are  subjected  to  less  drying  than  are  the  softer  or 
damper  wheats . 
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The  ^;rades  of  flour  produced  Uy  the  larger  mills  are  similar  to 
those  produced  'oy  American  mills  . Eor  mills  operating  on  mixtures  con- 
sisting of  12  percent  of  foreign  wheat  and  88  percent  of  domestic  wheat 
the  various  grades  of  flour  they  produce  are  aoout  as  follows: 

El our  Grade  Portion  of  extraction 


Short  patent 

Long  patent 

Straight 

Clear 

Low  grade 

Bakers 


0 to  50  percent 
0 to  70  " 

0 to  72.5  " 

50  to  72.5  " 

70  to  72.5  " 

Clear  combined  with  straight 


According  to  information  furnished  to  the  writer  by  a prominent 
Swedish  miller  a.pproximately  85  percent  of  the  short  patent  flour  sold  is 
for  household  use,  and  15  percent  for  coimnercial  bakery  use  in  the  making 
of  pastries.  Sixty  percent  of  the  long  patent  flour  sold  is  for  household 
use  and  .40  percent  for  commercial  baking.  The  Straight  and  "Bakers" 
grades  are  used  only  by  bakers  for  bread  purposes.  Clear  and  low  grade 
flour  is  mixed  with  rye  flour  for  brea,d  mailing.  Clear  flour  is  used  with 
the  lighter  types  of  rye  flour,  and  low  gra.de  only  with  the  da.rk  or  inte- 
rior types  of  rye  flour. 

Mills  operating  on  100  percent  domestic  wheat  'usually  make  only  a 
straight  grade  flour.  If  a patent  grade  is  made  it  is  usually  of  long 
rather  than  short  extraction.  The  various  grades  of  flour  milled  by 
these  mills  are  used  for  about  the  same  purposes  as  those  milled  from 
wheat  mixtures  containing  foreign  flours  but  are  sold  to  a less  particu- 
lar cla.ss  of  ■ trade  except  that  some  is  used  in  the  production  of  a special 
type  of  "knackebrod" . 

As  a genera.1  rule  housewives  want  short  patent  flours,  biscuit 
manufact'O-rers  want  short  and  long  patents  and  bread  bakers  want  clears, 
straights,  and  "stuffed"  straights. 

R.ye  is  milled  to  a higher  percentage  extraction  in  Sweden  than  in 
Germany  despite  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  former  prefer  rye  bread 
of  lighter  color  than  do  the  German  people.  The  desirable  lightness  of 
color  is  obtained  by  the  admixture  of  wheat  flour. 

Wheat  mixin.m  practices 

In  former  years,  before  the  Swedish  goverrmient  saw  fit  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country, 
the  large  mills  used  domestic  wheats  only  sparingly,  their  mixtures  con- 
taining chiefly  foreign  wheats.  A considerable  quantity  of  domestic  wheat 
was  exported  and  a considerable  quantity  was  used  for  feeding  purposes. 
Under  present  regulations,  hov.'ever , which  limit  the  amount  of  foreign  wheat 
and  flour  that  may  be  used  and  which  maintain  a price  level  for  domestic 
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whea,t  considera'bly  higher  thaii  the  world  prices,  this  order  of  things  has 
been  changed.  Less  domestic  wheat  is  heing  nsed  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
verj'  little  is  oeing  exported.  The  trade  requirements  have  always  hecn 
for  a good  quality  of  flour,  and  to  .fulfill  these  requirements  in  past 
years  the  millers  have  considered  it  necessary  to  use  a high  proportion  of 
the  strong  wheats  in  their  milling  mixture . Canadian,  Hassian,  Argentine, 
and  U.S.  Hard  Winters  have  heen  used  i:i  various  proportions  and  comoina- 
ti^ns  together  with...  dome s.tic  vyheat . P or eigr-  wheats  of  the  soft  grade  were 
little  used,.  As  long  as'  there  were  no  import  and  milling  restrictions  the 
price  Was  ah  important  factor,  in  the  ch''Osing  of  the  wheats  to  he  used  out 
with  the  restrictions  th?h.,are  now  heing;  imposed;  on  the  milling  trade  only  ■ 
the  very  strongest,  foreign.- wheats  ohtahnahle  are  purchased.  Canadian 
Ha.nitoha  wheats  of  the  ITo.  1 grade  are . considered  to  he  the  most  suitable 
wheats  a/nd  these  ane  heing  purchased  regardless  of  price  almost  exclusive- 
ly. One  miller  stated  that  if  there  were  no  milling  restrictions  on  the 
quantity  of  foreign  wheat  that  could  he  used  the  most  satisfactory  mixture 
would  he  oO  percent  domiestic  wheat,  30  percent  Manitoba  and  10  percent 
Hard  Winter  or  Plate  wheat. 

In  former  years  U.S.  Ha.rd  Winter  v/heats  were  much  used  as  well  as  a 
considerable  qu-antitj/  of  U.S.  hard.wheah  .flours.  Unlike  most  other  coun- 
tries the  pastry  trade  of  Sweden  and  the  other  Scandinavian  countries 
derae.nds  a strong  flour..  U.S.  Hard  Winter  wheats  and  Hard  Winter  flours 
were  considered  about  ideal  for  this-  purpose.  Some  Argentine  wheats  are 
also  s-uitahle  for  this  ;qurpbse.  With  limitations  placed  on  the  proportion 
of  foreign  wheat  or  flour  that  rray  h.e  used  it  is  doubtful  if  these  would 
ho  satisfactory  unless  they  were  of  the  premium  qualities,. 

It  is  abmittod  that  the, present  quality  of, domestic  milled  flour 
is  not  as  gpod  as  formerly.  The  12  porcent  of-,foreign  wheah  which  is  the 
maximum  proportion  that  millers  arc  permitted  to  use,  even  though  it  is 
of  the  best  quality  obtainable,  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce a.  strong  flour.  The  quality  of  the  1932, crop  of  domestic  wheat  v/as  the 
best  in  recent  years  and  if  .satisfactory  results  have  been  difficult  of 
attainment  during  the  crop  just  ended  it  will  be  even  more  difficult  in 
yeans  when  the  crop  is  of  ordinary  or  average  quality.  Millersare  of  the 
opinion  that  under  such  circumstances  the  gove.rnment  will  have  to  loosen. up 
on  its  restrictions  pertaining  to  the  use  of  foreign  wheat . The  commission 
responsiela  for  the  milling  regulations  is  intrusted  with  maintaining  a 
standand  of  qualit;/  for  flour  which  will  be  satisfactory  for  trade  require- 
ments and  it  is  quite  probablo,  that  some  leniency  will  be  shown,  in  crop 
years  v/nen  the  quality  of  domestic  wheats  is  not  so  good. 

In  order  to  know  the,  effect  of,  its  regulations  on  the  qua.lity  of 
tne  ilour  for  domestic  consumption  this  commission  engaged  the  services  of 
Dr.  A.  Akerman  and  the  milling, and  baking. , laboratory  at  his  Plant  Breeding 
Institution' (Sveriges'Utsadesfbrening)  at  Svalbf.  Men- connected  with  this 
institution  collect  at  regular  .intervals  il our  samples  from  the  various 
mills  and  test  their  baking ' quality . Mills  which  are  not  producing  flour  of 
satisfa-ctory  qualitj^  sometimes  are  advised  regarding  methods  of  wheat  and 
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flo-ur  troatmont  thet  may  bo  of  benefit  in  improving  quality  and  are 
assisted  in  procuring  doirestic  wheats  more  suitable  for  thar  purposes. 

Much  experimentation  has  been  done  on  the  us'e  of  cheraico.ls  for  improving 
the  boking  quality  of  flour  a,nd  practically  all  mills  use  one  or  more 
methods  'of  treatment. 

In  ,jud'ging  the  milling  properties  of  wheat  protein  content  plays 
a much  more  importing  role  in  this  country  than  in  other  European  coun- 
tries. The  routine  testing  for  protein  content  is  a cominon  practice  in 
the  laborPAoriefs  of  the  big  er  mills  and  is  used  as  an  index  of  value  lor 
domestic  spring  wheats . Besides  having  a relationship  to  naturad  oalcing 
quality  the  quantity  of  protein  pres’'^nt  is  also  believed  to  determine  the 
extent  to'?/hich  the  natural  or  inherent  qualities  of  grain  may  bo  augraented 
by  artificial  means.  High  protein  wheats  respond  to  treatment  much  more 
readily  thau  those  of  low  protein  content. 

Bohing 

In  the  countr;/  districts  most  of  the  bbhing  is  do  re  in  the  homo 
but  in  the  cities  very  little  home  bahing  is  done  except  in  families  of 
the  well-  to-do  class.  People  of  this  cla.ss  do  a considcra.ble  amount  of 
bailing  '’out  it  is  chiefly  of  fancy  or  speciad  products  other  tha.n  bread. 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  a,s  aA whole  commerciad  bahing 
in  Sweden  is  carried  on  cniofly  a,s  a,  handicraft.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  industry  has  began  to  develop  more  .and  more  on  a.  factory  scade 
so  that  now  in  the  la.rgcr  cities  the  factory  tjq)e  of  bahery  does  the  ma.jor 
paut  >f  the  business.’  The  industry  ma.y  be  divided  into  two  main  typos, 
one  of  the  production  of  soft  fresh  breads,  pastries,  cakes  etc.  for 
local  consumption  and  the  other  for  the  production  of  biscuits  and  hard 
biaads  of  the  Kn.^ckebrod  and  Spisbrod,  tjnoe  for  supplying  a larger  market. 

The  hour  at  v/hich  bakers  may  begin  their,  day's  work  is  regulated 
b''  law.  Bakers  in  Sweden  are  permitted  to  have  one  mam  begin  work  at 
4 A.M.,  bat  other  eraploj^es  ima;;’  not  begin  work  until  6 a-.m.  This  is  a. 
serious  handicap  in  the  production  of  the  fresh  breads  for  breakfa.st 
demamded  by  the  public.  'To  overcome  this  hamdicap  the  baker  uses  a,  short  ' 
fermenta-tion  method  of  baking.  He  does  not  use  automatic  mixers  a,s  in 
the  case  of  the  C-erman  b.alcer  but  he  som.otimes  prepamos  his  doughs  the 
preceding  da,y  and  akter  fcrmiCntation  has  progressed  to  a.  certain  s tage 
pla.ced  the  dough  under  refrigeraki on  until  the  next  morning  or  such  time 
am  it  is  ■:©  eded.  This  pramtico  is'  quite  common  in  Sweden  amd  is  applied 
not  only  to  brea.d  products  but  to  pa.stry  products  as  well. 

The  ]cind  of  wheak  br.. ah  reqiircd  by  the  public  is  a soft  texture 
loaf  with  a thin  crisp  crust.  The  mmst  popula.r  t'^pes  of  wheak  breah  arc 
the  so-called  French  breaks.  These  are  made,  in  two  shapes  or  sizes:  the 
"large"  French  and  the  "-femall"-  French.  The  former  is  a slender  loaf  of 
about  14  inches  in  length' and  the  other  a round  loaf  somewhat  larger  than 
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the  ordinary  htin  or  roll  type  of  "bread.  These  "breads  have  a soft  and  moist 
but  coarse  texture  and  thin  crisp  crust.  They  lack  the  hard  crust  and 
harsh  crumb  of  real  French  bread. 

Host  of  the  bread  is  hearth  baked.  Although  not  rrro.ch  pan  baking  is 
done  at  the  present  time  there  is  some  tendency  for  this  form  of  baking  to 
increase.  In  the  case  of  uheat  flour  breads  the  increase  in  pan  baking  is 
furtliered  by  the  trend  toward  wealoer  flours  as  the  result  of  government 
restrictions  on  the  use  Of  foreign  wheats,  and- also  by  the  increased  use 
of  oiichine  methods  of  baiting.  To  obtain  ■ satisfactory  results  in  hea.rth 
baking  stronger  flour  is  required  than  in  pan  balding  and  moreover  the  pan 
t3T)e  of  loa.f  is  more  adaptahlo  to  machine  methods  of  bailing  than  the  hearth 
lo.af.  One  balccr  staked  tha.t  10  percent  of  his  bread  was  pan  baked. 

Host  of  the  bread  consumed  contains  some  rye  flour  and  is  m<arketed 
under  the  name  of  rye  bread  aJ though  only  a.  very  small  percentage  of  the 
output  is  made  from  pure  rye  flour.  The  rye  breads  used  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country'  contain  less  whea.t  flour  than  those  used  in  the  northern 
pant.  It  is  customary  for  mailers  to  mix  their  low  grade,  and  in  some 
instances  their  clear  gro,de  flours,  v/ith  their  rye  flours.  The  balcers  also 
mix  wheak  flour  with  the  so-called  rye  flours  which  they  use.  The  whter 
w.as  told  ’’oy  one  of  the  foremost  milling  chemists  of  the  country  that  three 
years  ago  the  average  proportion  in  which  wheat  flour  was  mixed  with  rye  ■ 
flour  by  the  millers  was  40  to  4-5  percent  and  that  the  bakers  added  enough- 
more  of  wheat  flour  so  thak  the  i7,?'e  breads  contained  from  50  to  55  percent 
of  wheat  flour.  Since  that  time  the  proportion  of  ’^hcat  flour  added  by  the  - 
millers  has  increased  to  55  percent  to  which  the  balcer  contributes  enough  more 
to  bring  the  wheat  flour  content  of  the  so-caJled  rye  flours  up  to  65  percent. 
From  this  practice  it  is  apparent  thak  the  increase  in  consumption  of  ’-'heat 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  decrease  in  consumption  of  rye  on  the  other  hand  is 
not  entirely  due  to  a shift  in  consumers*  demand  from  rye  breads  to  wheat 
breads  but  is  partly  due  to  a shift  toward  lighter  and  whiter  rye  breads. 

The  trend  in  bread  consumption  is  said  to  be  downward,  "but  it  is  not 
known  whether  this  is  due  to  any  inferiority  of  quality  as  the  result  of 
government  milling  regulations  or  to  the  depression.  It  is  the  general 
belief,  however,  that  if  the  present  regnilations  remain  in  force  during  a 
year  ’-'hen  the  domestic  wheats  are  of  their  normal  low  gluten  quality  the 
wheat  bread  "-rill  be  of  such  inferior  quality  as  to  ho,ve  a marked  effect  on 
wheat  bread  consumption.  This  will  tend  either  to  a decrease  in  consumption 
or  a shift  to  rj^e  bre.ads.  The  popularity  of  wheat  breo,d  is  chiefly  based 
upon  its  appearance  and  texture  of  crumb.  Flavor  is  of  seconda.ry  importance. 
Appearcuico  and  texture  of  crumb  is  dependent  on  the  quality  a.nd  quantity  of 
gluten;-  and  when  this  fails  people  will  turn  to  other  foods.  Eye  flour  oh 
the  other  hand  contains  no  gluten,  therefore,  rye  breads  are  incapable  of 
possessing  the  lightness-  of  texture  of  wheak  brea.ds.  Eye,  however,  possesses 
a,  flavor  which  is  much  more  pronounced  in  character  than  that  of  7/heak,  and 
it  is  chiefly  for  its  fla.vor  characteristics  thak  rye  brca.ds  are  oaken. 
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This  never  fails!  consequently  tlieiy-^  uaj  be  some . inclination  on  the  poxt 
of  the  joeople  to  substitute  rje  br-ah  for  wheat  bread  when  the  qua.lity 
of  the  lohter  is  poor. 

One  Svv’edish  miller  reported  tint  the  proportion  of  wheat  flour  pro- 
duction  used  for  various  p^u’poses  was  about  as  follov/s: 

TTaerit  breads,  cakes,  a,nd  pastries  66  percent 

Mixed  with  rye  flour  for  r'^-e  breads  ........  25  " 

Biscuits  and  wafers  1 " 

Spisbrod  and  knackebrod  8 " 

100  " 

Swedish  po-steries  called  ’’v/iener  brod"  are  of  a t'^oe- pecu.liar  only  to  the 
SCcandin'avian  countries.  T.iey  have  a very  flaky  texture  and  o.re  us^aally 
very  tasty.  The  cakes,  tea.  biscuits  and  wafers  raa.de  in  Srreden  are 
similar  to  those  made  in  Bngla.nd,  ilo  bakery  products  of  the  type  knovm  in 
America,  as  oyster  cra.ckers,  sa.ltines  and  soda  cra.ckers  were  in  evidence. 
Spisbrod  and  knackebrod,  however,  wh.ich  a.re  0.  kind  of  hard  cracker  are 
quite  extensively  used,  especia.lly  the  Icnackebrod  sort.  Also  large  quan- 
tities of  kna.ckebrod  are  exported.  It  is  a flat  crisp  cracker  made  from 
rye  or  mixed  whea.t  and  rye  flours  containing  some  bran  and  germ  stock. 

Several  different  grades  of  knackebrod  are  made.  In  America  this  product 
is  generg.lly  known  under  the  names  of  "Swedish  rye  bread"  and  "rye  crisp". 

The  Swedish  production  of  spisbrod  and  knackebrod  in  1931  is  reported  as 
amounting  to  nearly  200,000,000  pounds. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Sv/eden,  particularly  cmong  the  woodsmen, 
a,  peculiar  forr.i  of  p.an  cake  is  raa.de  A/hich  is  used  instead  of  brea.d.  This 
pa.n  cake  is  ma.de  from  a ba.tter  'consisting  of  wa.ter,  salt  and  ,any  kind  or 
mixture  of  flour  (whea.t,  rye  or  barle;.’’)  that  ha.ppens  to  be  avadla.ble.  After 
the  butter  is  prepared  it  is  allo’ved  to  stand  30  to  50  minutes  to  peuait 
swelling  of  the  starch,  a.nd  a.t  a.bout  5 minute  interva.ls  it  is  thoroughly 
stirred.  This  ba.tter  is  then  poured  into  gr>3a.sed  pans  a.nd  baked  in  the 
oven.  It  is  estimr’.ted  that  from  q -0  10  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of 
flour  used  in  Sweden  is  consumed  in  'this  form  of  baiting.  These  cakes  are 
a.bout  an  inch  thick.  Blour  whic'i  v.dll  produce  cakes  v/ith  a.  smooth  top 
surface  of  yelloAt  color  is  considered  also  to  have  good  bread  baking  quaJ- 
ities.  If,  hov/ever,  the  top  surface  of  the  cake  ha.s  a.,  slippery  or  v/a.tery 
a.ppeara.nce  the  flour  is  considered  to  be  of  poor  brea.d  baking  quality. 

This  rela.tionship  is  considered  so  reliable  that  some  millers  determine  the 
suita.bility  of  their  flours  for  brea.d  baking  purpose  by  rnea.ns  of  the  pan 
cake  baking'test. 

Bieta.ry  habits  of  the  people  ' 

In  the  cities  breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee,  bread,  butter  a.nd 
eggs  or  porridge,  is  serVed  about  S a,--'.  The  brea.d  usua.lly  served  is  of 
the  small  "French"  type  a.nd  is  fresn.  baked.  Rolls  of  the  ordinary  type 
ar4  little  used.  Dinner  is  served  at  12  M.  and  is  usually  the  substa.ntial  meal 
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of  the  da7.  It  consists  of  hors  d'  oe'CLvres  in  great  variety,  meat  or  fish, 
vegetables,  potatoes,  bread,  pastries  (wiener  brod)  and  coffee.  At  4 p.ra. 
some  of  the  psojjle  drink  a cup  of  tea  vuth  some  sort  of  pastry.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  established  custom.  At  6 p.m.  supper  is  served.  This  con- 
sists of  about  the  same  foods  as  the  noon  meal.  At  9 or  10  p.m.  so,ndv;iches 
and  tea  or  coffee  are  served  and  sometimes  cold  meoks.  The  hors  d' oeuvres 
(Smorgas)  served  at  noon  and  in  the  evening  constitute  a considerable  por- 
tion of  these  meals  and  in  some  instances  the  major  portion.  They  are  served 
in  very  considerable  number. 

Anong  corntr;;-''  people  breakfast  is  served  at  about  6.00  a.  u during 
the  sum-mer  months  and  7*00  a.m.  during  the  v/inter  months.  This  meal  con- 
sists of  coffee,  bread,  butter  and  porridge  or  gruel.  A second  breakfast 
is  eaten  at  10.00  a.rn.  which  consists  of  coffee  and  buttered  bread.  At 
l.p.m.  dinner  is  eaten  consisting  of  bread,  butter,  meats  or  fish,  vegetables, 
potatoes  and  berries  or  fruits  in  season.  Sometimes  a sour  milk  drink  known 
as  "Filbunlce"  is  substituted  for  coffee.  At  4 p.m.  a lunch  of  coffee  a,nd 
bread  is  eaten.  At  6.00  p.ra.  or  after  the  dope's  work  is  finished,  sw.pper 
is  eaten.  This  consists  of  pan  calces  or  bread  with  cold  meat  or  salt  herring. 

The  Swedish  people  are  heavy  eaters  and  like  their  meaks  to  consist 
of  a wide  va.riety  of  foods.  Their  p?,stries,  which  are  of  the  puff  pa.ste 
tjcpe,  o,re  of  the  finest  to  be  fo'xnd  anywhere  in  the  v/orld.  Their  v/heat 
flour  breads  are  of  good  quakity.  Tmeir  so-cakled  rye  breads  are  usuakly 
of  the  light  textured  t;/pe  consisting  of  a high  proportion  of  v/heat  flour. 

The  ma.jor  proportion  of  the  bread  used  is  of  this  type.  Some  rye  breads  of 
the  ” schv/artz”  or  black  type  are  made,  but  these  are  in  the  nature  of  special 
breads.  Szieback,  kna.ckebrod,  spisbrod,  and  skeetened  breads  a,re  very 
populan  and  are  much' used.  Much  coffee  is  consumed,  pa,rticularly  among  the 
people  of  the  northern  part  of  the  corntr^u  Hors  d' oeuvres  are  of  outstand- 
ing prominence  in  the  dietary  habits  of  the  country.  These  can  be  pur- 
chased, reaOg/  for  serving,  in  food  shops  and  from  street  peddlers.  The3;-  are 
of  vamious  kinds  and  assortments  including  salads,  and  jpickled  or  preserved 
vegetables,  eggs,  fish  and  meats. 
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IIorY/ay 

Production  and  requirements 

i'Iorw8,7  lias  a population  of  slightly  less  than  3 million  people, 
so  the  quantity  of  "bread  grahns  necessary  to  meet  her  consumptive 
requirements  is  comparatively  small.  Domestic  production  of  these 
grains,  hov/ever,  falls  far  short  of  her  requirements,  so  that  llorv/ay 
is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  outside  vrorld  for  sucli  supplies.  Diuring 
the  past  5 years  Horway' s total  urodaction  of  wheat  and  rye  has  averaged- 
ahout  1,200,000  "bushels  of  which  wheat  lie.s  accounted  for  around  700,000 
"bushels  and  rye  a"bout  500,000  ousliels.  During  the  some  period  require- 
ments "based  on  disappearance  fig'ares  ha-ve  a,veraged  a"bout  15,000,000 
"bushels.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  Norway's  "br^ad  grain  production  con- 
stitutes only  aoout  S percent  of  her  requirements. 

From  1909  to  1933,  the  period  for  which  statistics  are  "here 
presented,  the  annual  total  production  and  disappearance  of  vhieat  and' 
rye  have  shown  very  little  tendency"  to  change.  If  these  grains  are 
considered  separately,  however,  it  v/ill  "be  seen  that  since  the  1909-13 
pre-war  period  "bot'h  wheat  production  and  wheat  disappearance  have  more 
than  dou"bled,  vmereas  in  the  case  of  rye,  production  and  disappee.rance 
have  decreased  to  nearly  half  the  -.jre-v/ar  figure.  These  reverse  ten- 
dencies therefore  indicate  a very  iprono-onced  shift  from  rye  to  vhieah 
"both  in  uroduction  and  in  consu-nption.  See  production  and  discqopearance 
table,  page  33* 

The  avere.ge  annual  importohion  of  wheat  and  whe.at  flour  during 
the  period  1909-13  ^"^as  3,67^1,000  "ousliels  ojid  of  rye  and  rye  flour 

10.644.000  "oushels.  In  the  crop  year  1932-33  imports  of  the  former 
amounted  to  0,133,000  "bushels  or  an  increase  of  4,459,000  "busliels  over 
the  I909-I3  period.  On  the  other  lanid  imiDorts  of  rye  and  rye  flour  in 
the  crop  year  1932-33  amounted  to  ;',0^-!-2,000  "bushels  or  a decrease  of 

5.551.000  "oushels.  In  other  words  wheat  (including  flour)  imports  have 
increased  121  percent  whereas  rye  (including  flour)  imports  have  decreased 
52  percent. 

Becouse  consumption  is  Itargely  of  imported  grains  the  cldef 
influence  responsible  for  the  shift  in  imports  from  rye  to  whecat  probably 
has  been  that  of  cons'omer  preference  for  wheat  breads  or  for  rye  "oreads 
containing  a lovYer  proportion  of  rye  flour  and  a higher  proportion  of 
wlieat  flour.  On  t"ne  other  lia,nd  the  acreage  shift  to  whea,t  appears  to  b*ave 
been  largely  3.  response  to  wheah  prices,  tha,t  is,  increased  returns  from 
wheat  parti,]'’  as  a result  of  government  add  and  policy. 

Domestic  vfneats 

Most  of  the  wheats  produced  in  ITorway  are  of  spri'ng  "nabit.  Dl.eats 
of  winter  i,.abit  are  produced  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ccjintry  and 
do  not  constitute  more  tlian  5 0^  10  percent  of  the  total  whead  production. 
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The  spring  v/heats  are  of  fairly  hard  teriture  and  of  good  appearance,  hut 
are  said  to  he  deficient  in  protein  and  of  poorhaking  quality.  The 
principal  varieties  grown  are  Shrsum,  Irbya  and  Asshvete.  The  latter  is 
a neY{  variety.  The  winter  vlreats  produced  are  poorer  in  quality  than 
the  • spring  wheats,  and  have  a starchy  soft  cappearance.  They  are  of  a 
small  kernel  type.  In  quality  characteristics  they  probably  more  nearly 
resemhle  United  States  Western  Bed  v/heats  than  Red  Winters.  Thorso  is 
the  principal  variety  of  v/inter  wheat  grown.  The  protein  content  of 
Norwegian  wheats  usually  averages  between  9 and  10  percent  (ha.sis  13*5 
percent  wat  e r ) . 

Some  worl;  is  being  done  on  vcrriety  irnproveraent  but  this  arjpears 
to  be  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Stel,e  Grain  Monopoly.  The 
principal  objective  aimed  at  in  this  v/ork  is  the  development  of  varieties 
of  better  baking  quality  and  shorter  maturing  habit.  Some  effort  is 
also  being  made  to  increase  the  production  of  brea,d  grains  in  Worwa,y, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  will  even  a]sproach  a.  self-sufficiency  basis 
for  a long  time  to  come  if  ever.  The  climate  of  Norway  is  not  ideal  for 
grain  production;  the  winters  a.re  long  and  the  harvests  are  usually  v/et . 
Because  of  dampness  and  lack  of  sunshine  difficulty  is  often  experienced 
in  harvesting  the  grain.  To  insure  against  damage  it  is  customary  to 
place  the  cut  grain  on  wires  stretched  between  poles.  In  spite  of  these 
precautions  the  grain  often  contains  an  appreciable  percentage  of  geminated 
kernels  and  a high  moisture  content.  This  latter  is  usually  over  17  percent 
and  is  sometimes  over  20  percent.  Domestic  production  of  wheat  and  rye  in 
Norway,  as  previously  indicated,  constitutes  only  about  S percent  of  the 
total-  quantity  necessary  for  her  consumption  and  other  requirements.  A 
portion  of  these  requirements  is  for  v/heat  for  anim.al  and  poultry  feeding 
purposes,  and,  due  to  the  fact  that  domestic  wheats  are  low  in  balcing 
quality  and  milling  value  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  years  past  a goodly 
proportion  of  the  home  production  of  wheat  v/as  utilised  for  such  purposes. 

In  recent  years,  however,  with  the  price  of  domestic  wheat  fi::ed  by  the 
government  at  a position  considerably  higher  than  that  for  foreign  wheats 
it  is  probable  that  not  much  of  the  domestic  crop  ho.s  been  used  for  feeding 
purposes.  Imports  of  foreign  wheels  intended  for  feeding  puruoses  are 
eosinized  (colored)  before  they  are  offered  to  the  public  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  use  for  purposes  other  than  that  of  animal  or  poultry  feeding. 

Milling  and  flour  tro,de  regulations  (State  Grain  Monopoly) 

The  import  trade  in  wheal  ojid  other  grains  a.nd  their  products  has 
been  under  the  complete  control  of  a State  Grain  Monopoly  "St.atens 
Kornf erretning"  since  192S.  The  principle  carticles  imported  by  "Statens 
Kornf erretning"  are  v/heal , rye,  barley  .and  wheat  flour  and  occa.sionally 
smaller  quantities  of  oats.  The  purcha.ses  a.re  made  on  basis  of  offers 
waich  are  submitted  daily  by  agents  of  foreign  grain  exporters  and  mills, 
these  agents  keeping  in  touch  wit'.:  the  Monopoly  and  thus  being  awaxe  of  the 
articles  and  positions  wiiich  are  of  interest.  The  purchases  are  based  on 
business  principles  partly  regulated  by  the  prices  on  the  different  markets 
and  partly  according  to  the  requirements  as  to  types  and  qualities.  With 
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regard  to  tlie  conditions  of  the  different  markets,  "Statens  Kornf orretning" 
is  kept  .v/ell  inforraed  and  tries,  like  a private  firm,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  market  f luctiia,tions . 

The  purchases  of  gr,ain  and  flour  are  par  tip  made  f.o.h.  .and  partly 
on  c.i.f.  terms.  From  North-America  the  grain  is  generally  hought  f.o.h. 
the  different  loading  ports,  while  the  grain  contra.cted  in  other  markets 
is  bought  c.i.f.  one  or  more  Norwegian  ports.  The  wheat  flour  is  generally 
hought  -C.i.f.  Norway.  With  f.o.h.  purchases,  "Statens  Kornf  orretning"  provides 
the  necessary  tonnage  and  Norwegian  steamship  lines  are  to  a large  extent 
made  use  of  in  this  tra.de . 

Grain  and  fl.our  hought  on  f.o.h.  terms  are  insured  under  a floating 
policy  with  the  leading  Norv/egian  sea  insurance  com.panies.  Payment  is 
generally  made  cash  on  presentation  of  shipping  docunents  for  instance 
in  Nev/  York,  London,  Rotterdam,  etc.  with  the  option  of  90  days'  sight 
draft,  discount  and  stamp  for  buyers’  account.  The  discharge  of  the  grain 
and  flour  vessels  are  always  inspected  and  quality,  condition  and  quantity 
carefully  surpervised. 

According  to  contract  het’.Teen  "Stehens  Kornf  orretning"  and  the 
Norv/cgian  merchant  mills,  the  mills  are  njider  obligation  against  a fixed 
rate  to  receive  the  grain  imported,  and  to  grind  it  according  to  instruc- 
tions from  "Stahens  Kornf orretning" . Further  the  mills  are  required  to 
keep  the  flour  and  the  mill-feed  stored  and  have  the  products  sold  on 
their  own  responsihilitj;".  The  mills  must  give  monthly  account  on  the 
sales.  On  ha.sis  of  a similar  contract  the  flour  imported  is  taken  over 
by  the  importers,  v/ho  distribute  the  flour  on  their  own  risk  against  a 
certain  compensation. 

The  selling  price  for  each  kind  is  the  same  all  over  the  country, 
freight  being  pahd  by  "Statens  Kornf orretning" . Changes  of  prices  are 
telegraphed  to  all  mills  a,nd  wholesale  dealers  aud  are  put  into  force 
simultaueously  all  over  the  country.  The  selling  prices  arc  caJculated 
on  the  basis  of  prices  on  the  world  market,  but  only  on  its  broo.d  features, 
as  frequent  changes  have  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  nev/  prices  c-pply 
to  all  stocks  at  mills  and  at  wholesale  merchant  establishments  and  the 
losses  if  ouy  on  stocks  are  adjusted  by  the  "Statens  Kornf orretning"  accord- 
ing to  agreement.  By  the  establishment  of  the  Monopoly,  the  import  duty  was 
abolished,  except  for  oats  cud  oats  products.  Besides  its  duty  to  provide 
the  country  with  imported  grain  .and  flour  the  Monopoly  also  has  to  co.rry 
through  different  arraugemunts  with  the  view  of  supporting  domestic  grain  | 

production.  Accordingly  the  Monopoly  is  required  to  buy  all  grahn  suitable 
for  human  consumption,  which  is  offered  by  the  farmers.  . j 

1 

Owing  to  the  f.act  thah  the  Norwegian  fa.rmers  generaJly  sell  in  smuall  | 

quantities,  which  may  vary  in  qualit;;,;’  and  condition,  and  thereby  give  con-  | 

sidera.ble  trouble  to  the  mills,  the  Monopoly  ms  built  grain  elevators  in 
several  central  districts  where  the  different  parcels  are  collected.  In 
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order  to  obtain  a uniform  qu.alit/  the  grain  is  mixed,  and  if  necessary 
dried  and  cleaned,  and  thereafter  distributed  to  the  various  mills.  Part 
of  the  grain  which  is  collected  in  the  a,bove  mentioned  elevators,  is 
sorted  out  and  kept  as  a reserve, for  seed  in  case  the  requirements  for 
seed  grain  should  not  be  regular!''  covered. 

The  State  Grain  Monopoly  maintains  in  Oslo  a very  elaborate 
cereal  testing  laboratory  consisting  of  an  experimental  bakery  and  mill 
and  various  chemical  apparatus  for  rop.tine  and  experimental  chemical 
analysis  work.  The  experimental  mill  is  complete  in  every  detail  and 
automatic  in  operation.  It  consists  of  tv^o  pairs  of  break  rolls,  1 pair 
of  sizing  rolls  and  1 pair  of  smooth  rolls,  a sifter,  a p'arifier,  an 
aspirator,  a dust  collector,  a rolling  screen  separator,  a milling  separator 
and  a scourer.  The  wheats  ground  on  thus  mill  are  milled  to  a flour  ex- 
traction of  approximately  50  percent. 

In  this  laboratory  samples  of  the  foreign  flours  and  wheats  pur- 
chased by  the  Monopoly  are  tested  for  op.ality.  The  tests  on  the  flours 
are  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  delivery  is  in 
acc®rdance  with  the  specifications  ^ander  Yfnich  the  purchase  we.s  made, 
from  the  information  obtained  from  the  tests  on  the  vdieat  samples  the 
Monopoly  determines  what  mixture  of  wheats  is  suitable  for  the  trade’s 
needs  and  makes  its  allotments  to  the  vr.rious  mills  on  this  ba.sis.  In 
making  these  allotments  some  consideration  is  given  to  the  millers' 
preference  for  various  types,  but  to  a very  large  extent  the  Monopoly 
decides  as  to  the  kinds  of  wheat  the  miller  must  use  and  the  proportions 
in  which  they  are  to  be  groTind.  This  laboratory  also  does  grading  analysis 
work  on  domestic  wheats  purchased  by  the  Monopoly.  The  grading  system 
used  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Sweden. 

The  Monopoly  purchases  its  s'upplies  of  foreign  grain  and  flour 
direct  from  the  exporter  or  his  agent.  In  the  co,se  of  flour  imports, 
persons  or  companies  v/ho  were  formerly  engaged  in  the  flour  importing 
business  are  permitted  to  act  as  distributors  or  v/holesalers  at  a fixed 
margin  of  profit.  Agents  for  foreign  mills  sue  not  permitted  to  sxt  as 
distributors. 

ITo  imported  flour  is  permitted  to  be  sold  under  the  brand  name 
of  the  foreigai  mill  producing  it,  but  m'ast  be  sold  under  one  of  the  brand 
names  designated  by  the  Monopoly.  Seven  brand  types  have  been  established 
for  foreign  flours  and  quality  specifications  have  been  formulated  for 
each.  The  brands  are  as  follows: 

1.  patent  Kanadisk  Hvetemel  (Canadian  Patent)  - a.sh  content  0.4S 

percent;  wet  gluten  34  percent;  water  absorption  64  percent. 

2.  Almindelig,  Kanadisk  Hvetemel  (Canadian  1st  clear)  - ash  content 
O.oO  percent;  wet  gluten  35  percent;  vmter  absorption  65  per- 
cent . 

. Plandingsirel , Kandisk  t;>qpe  Ho.  1 (Canadian  2nd  clear)  - ash 

content  0.80  percent,  wet  gluten  3^  percent,  water  absorption 
65  percent. 
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Patent  Hvetemel,  Buffalo  formaling  (Buffalo  patent);  a.sli  con- 
tent 0.46  percent;  uet  gluten  33  percent;  water  absorption 
63  percent. 

Vinterhvete  patent  Arnenicansk  nvetemel  (Anerica,n  Hard  Winter 
Patent);  ash  content  O.-ip  to  O.3O  percent;  wet  gluten  30 
percent;  water  absorption  62  percent. 

Patent  Engelsk  Hvetemel  (English  Patent). 

Alrnindelig  Engelsk  hvetemel  (English  1st  clear). 

Dae  to  the  fact  that  foreign  flours  s.re  not  permitted  to  be  sold 
under  the  brand  name  of  the  foreign  miller,  the  h.ouse\7ife  and  balcer,  when 
purchasing  these  flours,  do  not  know  whose  product  they  a.re  getting,  a,nd 
consequently  give  less  consideration  to  these  flours  thau  formerly.  On 
the  other  hand  the  domestic  miller  is  pc-rmitted  to  market  his  flour 
under  his  own  name  and  therefore  is  enabled  to  build  up  trade  on  the  basis 
of  reputation  for  quality.  This  gives  the  domestic  miller  a decided  a,dvan- 
tage  over  his  foreign  competitor  v:ho  must  market  his  flour  through  a 
middleman  and  under  a brand  n.eme  './..ich  others  me,y  use. 

3eca,use  of  this  discrimination  some  people  accuse  the  Monopoly  of 
trying  to  build  up  the  domestic  milling  industry  by  eliminating  flour 
imports.  This,  however,  is  denied  by  officials  of  that  organization. 

Even  though  the  Monopoly  may  have  no  intention  of  elirnino.ting  imports  of 
flour,  it  is  nevertheless  true  th.at  there  has  been  a consistent  downward 
tendency  in  flour  irnportokions  during  recent  yeous.  Elour  import  st.atistic 
of  the  3 crop  years  beginning  July  1,  I929  and  ending  Jiane  30>  1932,  show 
that  during  the' first  crop  year  of  this  period  flour  imports  amounted  to 
66,702  tons,  tlie  second  year  to  63,31^  tons  and  the  third  year  to  59>030 
tons.  This  latter  represents  a drop  of  more  than  11  percent  in  tonne.ge 
of  imports  from  the  1929-30  crop  year. 

Imports  of  flour  from  the  United  States  have  decreased  more  than 
from  other  coiutries.  An  agent  of  one  leuge  American  mill  claimed  that 
his  sales  this  year  had  decreased  to  l/lO  of  what  they  formerly  were.  One 
reason  for  this  decline  was  tlae.t  United  Stakes  flour  prices  have  for  ■ 
some  time  been  above  those  of  other  enportijig  countries.  This  fa-ctor, 
however,  would  not  have  had  so  serious  an  effect  if  these  flours  could 
have  been  sold  under  the  brand  name  of  the  mauuf acturcr , because  with 
the  high  reprkakion  for  quality/  wR.ich  some  Aaerican  floars  have  enjoyed 
in  the  past  a higher  proportion  of  the  trade  would  have  continued  to  ha.ve 
bought  them  somewhat  rega.rdless  of  the  price  differential  between  them  a.nd 
other  flours.  In  Norway,  English  and  C.ana.dian  flours  do  not  luve  .as  good 
a reputation  for  qpiality  as  United  States  flours  produced  by  the  Buffalo 
mills.  English  flours  in  particular,  arc  considered  to  be  inferior  to 
Buffalo  flon.rs. 


4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
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MilliniS:  -oractice  and  wheat  T)i-ef erences 

According  to  a report  issued  dy  the  State  Grain  Monopoly  there  \ieve 
in  Norway  on  June  3»  1932»  9^3  mills  represented  hy  211  milling  concerns. 
Most  of  these  mills  are  of  the  grist  grinding  type  and  very  small.  Of  the 
milling  concerns  operating  on  ca  commercia.1  ha.sis  there  are  l6  which  grind 
approximately  90  Pf^^cent  of  o.ll  the  flour  milled  in  Norwa,y.  The  principal 
commercial  milling  centers  are  Oslo  and  Bergen. 

The  comiaercioJ  wheat  mills  operate  almost  entirely  on  foreign 
wheat,  whereas  the  small  grist  mills  usually  grind  only  domestic  grahns; 
grists  tiia.t  the  fa;.rmers  Bring  to  the  miller  for  grinding.  For  grinding 
the  fanner’s  grist  of  gradn  into  flou.r  tiie  miller  receives  from  the 
Monopoly  3 kroner  and  the  farmer  1 kroner  for  each  100  kilograms  of  gradn, 
and  for  grinding  whole  grain  meal  the  miller  receives  1 kroner  (b.yO  cents 
per  bushel).  The  commercial  mills  receive  their  supplies  of  wheat  from 
the  State  Grain  Monopoly  and  must  sell  their  -Drodacts  at  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  Monopoly.  The  price  at  which  the  mills  settle  for  their  wheat  sup- 
plies is  determined  by  deducting  from  the  fixed  prices  at  which  the  mill 
products  are  sold  a certain  fixed  grinding  fee  based  on  a.  73  percent  flour 
extraction.  It  is  reported  that  Norway  lias  sufficient  milling  capacity 
to  mill  all  the  flour  needed  for  domestic  consuimption. 

Commercial  mill  sales  of  flour  and  other  mill  products 
of  Norwegian  manufacture  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
1930-31  and  193 1-32 


Description  j 1930-31  I 1931-32 

i 1,000  : 1,000 

i pounds  : pounds 

Wheat  flours,  sifted  - 73  percent  extraction : 150,824  ; 157»192 

" " unbolted  ; 19,794  j 34,575 

Rye  flour,  sifted  - 6o  percent  extraction  ; 5>^l-38  • 5>719 

" ” " - 65  piercent  extraction  ; 25,234  j 3 >3^9 

" " " - 67  percent  extraction  • 1,170  ■ 

" " unbolted  j 23,509  : 30,883 

Blended  sifted  floior  - 67  percent  extraction  rye  I ; 

(15  percent  wheat,  85  percent  rye  floii.r) : 210,555  : 209, 59^ 

Blended  coarse  flour  "unbolted  (10  percent  wheat,  : : 

90  percent  rye  ; 3,19^  • 7j640 

Grits  - 5s  percent  extraction ; 10,973  I 10,690 

Grits  - 70  percent  extraction.... j S,152  ; 6,201 

Barley  flgur  - 80  percent  extraction  for  huinan  : ; 

consumption  : 1,582  j l,76l 

Barley  flour,  unbolted  ; 4,451  i 3,745 

Groats  235  : 272 

Semolina  : G?  j i46 

Total  i 468,178  •;  471,769 


Statens  Kornforrentnings,  Eeretning  III,  Fiscal  Year  1931-32. 
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At  tlie  prices  aA  which  the  various  foreign  wheats  were  heing  offered 
in  June  1933  > officials  of  the  Monopolj  sta,ted  that  the  most  suitable 
milling  mixture  for  the  Norwegian  trade  v/as  a mixture  of  Manitoba  and  Plate 
v/heats  in  wT.ich  the  former  represented  from  Uo  to  ^0  percent  of  the  mixture. 
The  Manitobas  used  are  chiefly  of  No,  2 grade.  Some  No.  3 and  4 grades  of 
Manitoba  v/heats  are  also  used.  The  type  of  Plate  wheats  most  used  is 
Barusso  for  the  reason  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  better  shipping 
connections  v/ith  Buenos  Aires,  the  port  of  shipment  for  this  type  of  wheat, 
than  with  the  other  ports  of  Argentina.  United  States  Hard  Winters  and 
Russian  wheat  are  also  suitable  for  milling  mixtures  when  they  can  be  pur- 
cha,sed  at  a proper  price.  If  United  States  Hard  Winter  wheats  were  the 
cheapest  wheat  available  it  could  be  utilized  to  the  extent  of  75  percent 
of  the  total  foreign  whea.t  import  requirements  of  Norway. 

Hard  Winter  wheat  is  considered  to  be  superior  in  quaJity  to  most 
Plate  wheats  c,nd  more  uniform  in  quality.  Russia.n  a,nd  plate  wheats  a.re 
considered  to  be  very  variable  in  quality.  It  was  stated  that  certificate 
final  terms  were  a satisfactory  basis  for  purchasing  American  wheats. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  purcloased  by  the  State  Grain  Monopoly 
during  the  1929-30  crop  year  amounted  to  123,076  short  tons;  during  the 
I93O-3I  crop  year  to  154,476  t ons  and  during  the  1931“32  crop  year  to 
169,468  tons.  The  types  of  wheat  purchased  during  the  1931~32  crop  yea.r 
were  as  follows: 


Wlieat  type  Short  tons  Percent 


Manitoba  67,300  39*71 

Plate  31,361  IS. 51 

Russian  47,399  27»97 

Danubian  l4,03S  8.28 

Hard  Winter  551  0,33 

Australian  _ 8 , 818  5 .20 

Total  169,468  100.00 


Statens  .Kornf orretnings , Eerotning  III,  Piscal  Year  1931-32. 

The  information  in  the  foregoing  table  indicates,  to  some  extent, 
the  kinds  of  wheat  suitable  for  the  Norwegian  trade,  but  the  data  presented 
must  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  the  proportions  in  which  these 
different  wheats  appear  in  the  milling  mixtures  used.  The  proportionate 
amount  of  e.ach  purchased  was  influenced  to  a considerable  degree  by  its 
price  relationship  to  other  wheats.  This  relationship  changes  from  time  to 
time,  consequently  the  proportions  in  v;hich  the  va.rious  t3rpes  of  wheat  a,re 
purclxased  also  chauge  and' milling  mixtures  must  be  va,ried  o.ccordihgly . 
Moreover,  some  of  the  wheat  purcha.sed  was  for  feeding  purposes,  therefore 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  types  here  mentioned  may  not  have  been  used 
in  milling  blends  for  the  production  of  flour. 
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Baking  practices  and  “baiciniS:  products  • 

The  ITorv/egian  Baking  trade  demands  e.  very  strong  wheat  flour  of 
high  diastatic  activity.  The  v/et  gluten  content  of  these  flo\irs  must  he 
Between  30  and  35  percent.  The  vd'.eat  Breads  produced  are  high  in  texture 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  pastries  and  cakes  are  similar  to  those 
produced  By  Swedish  Bakers.  Tliese  too  are  excellent  in  quality.  A fairly 
strong  flour  is  required  for  them.  United  States  Hard  Winter  wheat  flours 
have  the  quality  characteristics  suitaBle  for  these  latter  products. 

Bal'ers  are  not  permitted  to  Begin  work  Before  6 o'clock  in  the 
morning;  therefore  in  order  to  produce  fresh  Breads  in  time  for  Brscikfast 
many  Bakers  use  automatic  mixers  lil'je  those  found  in  German  shops.  Two 
and  one-haJf  hours  is  about  the  length,  of  time  at  which  the  wheat  flour 
Bread  doughs  are  fermented.  The  Swedish  practice  of  preparing  the  doughs 
the  afternoon  ipreceding  the  day  of  Baking  and  reta.rding  fermentation  during 
the  night  By  chilling  is  not  used  in  ITorv/ay. 

The  term  "Bre.ad”  in  Horwa.^^  means  a Brea.d  product  consisting  of  20 
to  45  percent  of  wheat  flour  and  the  remainder  of  rye  flour.  This  is  the 
type  of  trea.d  most  gener.ally  used.  On  June  9»  1933 » the  retail  price  in 
Oslo  of  this  type  of  Bread  wa.s  3o  ore  for  a one-kilogram  loaf  (4.20  cents 
per  pound).  The  retail  price  of  wheat  Bread  was  38  ore  per  kilogram 
loaf  (S.86  cents  per  pound)  and  y4  ore  X-^er  one  kilogram  loaf  (8.63  cents 
per  pound) . The  sweet  Breads  which  are  so  popular  in  Sweden  are  not  much 
used  in  iTonvaoy.  KnackeBrod  ("R.ye  crisxo")  a sort  of  hard  cracker  made  from 
ryo  meal  is  very  popular  as  is  also  flat  Bread,  The  latter  is  a Bread  made 
in  large  thin  sheets  of  wafer  lixoe  axipearance.  It  has  oxcell.ent  keeping 
qualities . 

Dietary  habits 


In  the  cities  Breakfast  is  a light  meal  consisting  of  Bread,  coffee 
or  miilk  and,  in  p.Bout  50  percent  of  the  cases,  eggs.  This  meal  is  served 

at  7 to  8 a.rn.  The  next  meal  is  Betv/een  12  M.  and  1 p.m.  For  office  \7orkers 

this  is  usuaJ-ly  a light  raeaJ  consisting  of  Bread,  Butter,  eggs  aaid  coffee, 
milk,  tea.  or  chocolate.  The  use  of  chocolate  is  increasing.  Factory  x^eoxole 
eat  a hea.vier  meal  at  this  time  of  day  consisting  of  soup,  meat  or  fish, 
potatoes,  vegetables  and  some  Bread.  Their  di'inlc  is  water  or  Beer,  I.Iany 
of  the  factories  have  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  for  serving  dinner  to  their 
employees . 

The  heaviest  meal  of  the  da.y  for  office  is  at  4:30  to  5^00  p.rn. 

This  usuallj/'  consists  of  soup,  Bread,  meat  and/or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables, 

coffee  and  some  sort  of  desert.  This  is  the  last  meal  of  the  day.  The  evening 
meal  for  factory  people  and  other  workers  '’..ho  eat  a heavy  meal  at  noon  time 
usually  consists  of  Bread,  Butter,  jem,  cheese  and  cold  meats. 
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Tlie  -eating  haoits  of  coiintr:/  people  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  citp  people.  In  shimmer  time  breal‘:fast  is  eaten  at  5^00  a.ra.  and 
consists  of  oread,  butter,  soup  or  uorridge  and  coffee.  Between  9 and  10 
a.ra.  a light  lunch  consisting  of  bread,  butter,  and  coffee  is  served.  At 
1:00  p.rn.  the  heaviest  meal  of  the  daj  is  eaten.  This  usually  consists  of 
soup  or  porridge,  meat  or  salted  fish  (fresh  fish  c.re  not  eo.sy  to  obtain 
in  the  country)  potatoes,  vegetables,  coffee  and  occasionaJly  some  desert 
such  cas  berries  or  fruit  in  season.  The  next  eating  time  is  a.t  5^00  or 
6:00  p,*m.  This  consists  chiefly  of  bread  and  coffee.  In  the  winter  time 
among  country  folk  breakfast  is  at  f’.QO  a.m.  lujich  at  10:00  a.m.,  dinner  at 
1:00  p.ra.  and  supper  at  4 to  5 Coxintry  people  use  much  syrup.  They 

use  this  on  their  bread  either  with  or  without  butter.  These  people  also 
use  considerable  quantities  of  salted  herring.  Soups  from  rice  and  porridges 
are  popular. 


Bread  is  a main  article  of  diet  among  llorwegians . The  chief  kind  of  | 
bread  used  is  the  mixed  rye  and  wheat  flour  bread  previously  described.  One  | 
kind  of  bread  tha,t  is  populam  a.nd  which  is  apparently  a speciajity  of  the  | 
country  is  the  so-called  "flat  brea.d" . Pastries  of  the  so-ca,lled  Swedish  Jj 
or  Danish  type  are  popular.  In  many  respects  the  e<?king  and  living  habits  | 
of  the  ilorwegian  people  arc  more  nea/rly  like  those  of  the  American  people  | 
than  are  those  of  any  other  Huropean  people.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  ' | 
in  the  restaurants  at  noon  time.  The  liinches  served  in  these  restaurants  * 
are  very  similar  to  those  served  o,t  that  time  of  day  in  Airerican  restaurants.  | 
Lunches  consisting  of  a salad  or  sandwich  with  a piece  of  po.stry  of  some  sort  I 
and  a,  glo.ss  of  milk  or  cup  of  coffee  or  even  a glass  of  water  is  quite  | 
customary.  Water  drinking  is  not  so  ■'uncommon  in  IJorway  as  in  most  other  | 
European  co'untries.  A sort  of  cp.rdled  milk  preparation  is  one  of  the  special  | 
dishes  of  ITorway.  |i 
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Denmci,rk 

Production  and  requirenents 

Denmark  produces  at  the  present  tirae  less  than  half  of  her  total 
req\iirernents  for  wheat  and  rye.  The  total  production  of  these  two  grains 
in  1532,  in  tliak  country  was  19,316,000  bushels,  whereas  the  requireraents 
as  measured  by  disappearance  (production  plus  net  imports)  ;vere  41,879j000 
bushels.  The  population  of  the  country  is  approxima-tely  4,000,000  persons. 

A study  of  the  production  vbata  (see  table  page  33 ) > shows  that 
since  the  1909-13  pre-war  period  wheat  production  has  nearly  doubled  while 
that  of  rye  has  decreased  to  less  than  half.  That  the  increase  in  wheat 
production  did  not  offset  the  decrease  in  rye  production  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a decline  of  nearly  6,000,000  bushels  in  total 
annual  production  of  these  two  grehns  since  the  pre-war  j^eriod.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  in  connection  \'/ith  these  changes  in  production  that  before 
the  war,  rye  production  was  more  than  txiree  times  o.s  great  as  wheat,  vdiereas 
at  the  present  time  it  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  wheat  production. 
The  predominance  of  rye  over  wheat  v/as  lost  with  the  crop  of  192S  and  in 
no  year  since  then  has  rye  production  or  disappearance  exceeded  that  of 
wheat . 

In  both  v/heat  and  rye,  e.xportations  have  been  made  each  year,  but 
in  no  instance  have  exports  exceeded  or  even  approached  the  volume  of 
im.ports.  In  the  case  of  vdieat  (including  flour)  imports  have  ranged  from 
6,oS6,000  bushels  to  17>392,000  bushels,  showing  an  upward  tendency  since 
the  war.  113^6  imports  have  remged  from  6,550j000  to  13,468,000  bushels. 

Dor  the  crop  3;"ears  from  1925  to  1928  inclusive  they  ha,ve  been  under  the 
pre-v7ar  avere^ge,  but  since  that  time,  except  for  the  year  1931  > the^/  have 
been  considerably  above  the  pre-war  average.  See  table,  page 

Characteristics  and  quality/  of  Danish  wheah s 

Danish  wheats  are  mostl;'-  of  very  soft  texture.  Som.e  wheats  of  the 
hard  tjrpe  a.re  grown  but  these  lack  the  qualities  generally  a.ssocia.,ted  with 
such  wheats  as  grovm  in  other  countries.  Practicadly  aJl  of  the  wheats 
produced  a,re  of  winter  habit  amd  most  are  of  red  color.  Largely  because 
of  the  fa.ct  tnat  the  farimers  of  Derrurk  do  not  eraplo^a  a unifonn  s3^stem.  of 
crop  rotation  there  is  a,  ra.ther  v/io.e  varichion  in  protein  content,  the  range 
in  this  factor  being  from  6.5  percent  to  I3  percent  (ba.sis  13*5  percent 
moisture).  Tlieso  wheats  ara  geaiersilly  of  high  moisture  content  and  of  poor 
halcing  quality.  This  latter  appli:-‘s  even  to  tlie  viheat  of  higher  protein 
content . 

Because  of  their  poor  balaing  quality  those  vuhoats  are  used  chiefly 
for  livestock  feed.  Denmark  can  use  for  feeding  purposes  all  the  wheat 
she  produces;  in  fact,  v/hen  there  is  a good  market  for  pork  the  crop  is 
insufficient  for  its  feeding  requi_  ement  s . Only  a sma.ll  portion  of  the 
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crop  is  used  for  Fulling  purposes.  According  to  a printed  article  By  Dr. 
Ilolger  Jorgensen  dated  Septera'cer  1932,  11  percent  of  the  1930  crop  and 
4 percent  of  the  1931  crop  v/ere  used  for  railling  purposes. 

Considerohle  experimental  v;ork  has  Been  done  to  determine  the  effect 
on  the  Brlcing  Quality  of  wheat  of  various  kinds  of  fertilizers  applied  at 
different  st.ages  in  the  growth  of  the  plant . Tliis  was  done  in  anticipation 
thrh  possibly  it  might  Be  necessary  at  some  future  time  to  req^uire  millers  to 
use  more  of  the  domestic  \7heats.  Experiments  have  Been  conducted  also  to 
determine  if  the  quality  deficiencies  of  Danish  wheat  can  Be  corrected  By 
the  addition  of  some  chemical  to  the  flour  or  By  the  application  of  som.e 
treatment  thereto.  These  l.ahter  experiments  have  indicated  that  certain 
quality  deficiencies  can  Be  corrected  if  the  wheats  are  of  liigh  protein 
content,  But  not  if  they  are  of  lo'.v  protein  content.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fertilizer  experiments  have  dexPonstrated  that  the  protein  content  of 
domestic  wheats  can  Be  raised  to  a relatively  high  point.  Consequently  in 
case  economic  conditions  make  it  necessary  for  the  goverrment  to  adopt 
reg'alations  requiring  the  mills  to  mill  a higher  proportion  of  domestic 
wheoxt,  it  is  very  proBaBle  thah  some  ^action  will  also  Be  taken  requiring 
fa.rmers  to  fertilize  their  wh-at  land  in  such  manner  <as  to  insure  the  pro- 
duction of  high  protein  content  vdieat. 

!71ieat  and  flour  trade  regulations 

The  majority  of  the  Danis-i  peoiple  are  egainst  the  principle  ox 
taxing  foodstm^fs  kit  it  is  realized  that  wheat  farmers  at  the  present  time 
are  in  need  of  som.e  form  of  relief.  Tne  qo.estion  of  how  to  give  relief  to 
wheat  farmers  is,  however,  complicated  By  the  fact  tlrat  the  pig  industry 
would  Be  injured  if  tliis  relief  meant  an  increase  in  the  price  of  domestic 
wheat . 


TliGre  o.TB  HpT)roxini-^.t Gly  4,000  fc^rms  in  Dsnmark;  oi  t^OO  to  300  o.cres 
in  size  v/hich  might  Be  classed  as  large  fcarms,  80,000  medium  sizeo.  xarms 
and  120,000  small  farms.  Dlieat  and  rye  is  produced  chiefly  on  the  large 
farms,  whereas  pig  raising  is  done  cliiefly  on  the  small  farr.as.  Tne  pig 
producers  want  chea,p  feeds  and  nave  in  years  past  used  a consideraBle  pro- 
portion of  the  domestic  crop  of  wheat  for  feeding  purposes,  oonsea^uently 


they  are  oxJposed  to  a.ny  form  of  relief 
domiestic  vine  at,  and  Because  of  t.ie  fac 
in  raising  pigs  greatly  exceeds  tne  rrr 
duction,  their  on-position  is  -an  .1  iiort^ 
problem.  Pig  producers  are  quits,  willi 
at  prices  t'mt  will  insure  the;;;  a profi 
in  the  event  the  government  took  actioj 
above  world  prices  pig  ra.isers  would  si 
mean  that  the  wheak  producer  v/ould  'la-v; 
his  crop.  The  only  ma.rlieting  outlets  . 
milling  industry  and  the  export  tra.de; 
favora.Ble  nossiBilities . 


tha.t  will  increase  tne  price  oi  ,i 

tilth  the  number  of  fa.rmers  engaged  i 

;Ber  o.f  those  engaged  in  wneat  pro- 
nt  factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
,ng  to  use  domestic  wheats  But  only 
,t.  It  will  Be  seen  therefore  that 
1 fixing  the  jirice  of  domestic  wheat  j 
iBstitute  other  feeds.  Tna.t  would  * 

= to  look  elsewhere  for  a.  market  for 
Left  for  him  would  Be  the  doraosti: 

But  neither  of  these  offer  very  , 

I: 
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0\ving  to  the  po'or  halcing  quality  of  domestic  wheat  Danish  millers 
do  not  want  it.  Moreover,  if  they  did  use  it  to  the  extent  of  100  percent 
of  their  milling  requirements,  the  amormit  of  flour  obtained  would  con- 
siderably exceed  ths,t  normally  milled  in  Denmark  from  all  wheat.  E-arther- 
more,  if  the  mil.lers  were  required  to  use  a considerable  jDercentage  of 
domestic  wheat  in  their  milling  mixtiire  the  quality  of  the  resulting  flour 
would  be  so  low  that  cons-umption  -jould  be  greatly  reduced.  S'ach  an  effect 
vfould  please  neither  the  miller  nor  the  producer  and  certainly  would  be 
very  unsatisfactory  to  the  consumer. 


Hhert  production  and  wheat  utilization  for  flour  in  Denmark 


Item 

Imported  flour  (converted  to  wheat) 

Eoreign  wheat  milled  in  Denmark  

Danish  wheat  milled  in  Denmark  

Total  utilization  of  wheat  for  flour 

Production  of  wheat  

Excess  of  production  over  utilisation 

flour  


1930 

Big  she  Is 
3,486,942 
4,420,223 
1,087,603 
8,994,768 
10,214,647 

1,183,135 


1931 


Bushels 

3,332,620 

5,180,810 

404,177 

8,917,607 

10,052,976 

1,135,369 


"Tolvraandsbladet"  published,  by  "Centralforeningen  af  "Tolvmajidsf oreninger" , 
Copenhagen , Denmark . 


In  rcgamd  to  the  exporting  of  domestic  wheat  as  a possible  raea/ns  of 
giving  relief  to  the  producer,  this  is  impracticable.  Eirst  it  would  involve 
the  pajunent  of  an  export  boujity  or  s'ubsidy  of  some  kind  and  secondly,  it 
would  mean  that  other  grains  would  have  to  bo  imported  for  the  use  of  pig 
feeders.  It  would  bo  far  simpler  to  pay  the  bounty  direct  to  the  fa.rmer  and 
lot  him  sell  his  wheat  to  the  pig  producer  a.t  its  market  value  for  feeding 
purposes. 


TO-ius  far  no  drastic  action  has  been  taken  by  the  government  to  bring 
relief  to  the  wheat  grower.  The  only  relief  gjven  h,as  been  of  an  indirect 
nature  whidi  has  resulted  in  some  increased  utilization  of  wheat  for  milling 
purposes.  This  has  consisted  of  rosbrictions  imuosed  on  wheat  and  flour 
imports  throu^^  forei(gn  exchcange  reg^.^lations . According  to  the  scheme 
opercuting  in  Jru^e  1933,  before  wheat  or  flour  could  be  imported,  a licence 
had  to  be  obtained  from  the  govcrnmcht . This  licence  represented  an  a.ppor- 
tionment  or  aXl^jtisjient.  of  foreign  okchaa'-st'atJ,  thiit  oould  fet  specific 

import  purposes.  Throng  the  workings  of  skis  it  has  b«eh  possible 

not  only  to  restrict  importations  bn.t  olso  to  favor  the  import  of  wheat  over 
that  of  flour  and  to  give  preference  to  certain  countries.  Some  complaint 
was  made  to  the  writer  that  this  latter  was  being  done.  About  Septeiaber  1, 

1933,  the  Eoreign  Exchange  Committee  of  the  Danish  Parliament  Issued  a state- 
ment that  this  plan  would  be  continued  until  October  1,  1933,  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  Parliament  will  adopt  a new  pleui  agreed  on  by  the  Afgricultural 
Committee  of  Parliament. 
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This  plan  (not  yet  adopted  Lecenfoer  1,  1933)  calls  for  a ta;s  to  he 
levied  on  imports  of  Mieat  a^Lid  flour  which  will  he  fixed  according  to  the 
respective  prices.  This  tax  in  the  case  of  wheat  will  he  based  on  a c.i.f. 
price  at  Donnish  ports  of  14  kronor  per  IOC  kilograms  (87.09  cents  per  hushel) , 
The  funds  collected  in  this  way  will  he  administered  hy  a grain  committee 
which  will  fix  the  respective  amouit  each  month.  Thus  a fund  will  he  created 
which  will  he  distributed  among  farmers  and  bakers  according  to  certain 
regulations.  The  purpose  for  distributing  some  of  this  money  to  the  baker 
is  to  compensaAo  him  for  the  adva.nce  in  flour  cost  so  that  there  will  he  no 
increase  in  the  price  of  bread.  The  plan  provides  that  the  money  required. 
to  keep  broad  prices  from  rising  will  he  paid  out  first  and  then  half  of  the 
remainder  of  the  fund  will  he  distributed  among  agricultural  enterprises  with 
a land  value  of  less  than  a certain  determinable  amount  per  area  unit  and  the 
other  half  among  aAl  agricnaltural  enterprises  according  to  tax  value. 

Milling  practices 

All  of  the  important  commercial  mills  of  Eenmark  are  located  in  sea 
port  cities.  There  is  no  concentration  of  the  milling  industry  at  any  one 
port,  in  fact  at  none  of  the  ports  is  the  milling  capacity  sufficient  for 
accommodating  full  cargo  transactions  in  wheat.  Cargo  shipments  are  usually 
divided  with  other  ports.  Most  transactions  are  in  parcel  lots.  The  largest 
milling  concern  in  Denmark  operates  4 mills.  These  mills  are  equipped  with 
United  States  milling  machinery  and  use  the  American  system,  of  milling.  Tliey 
are  believed  to  he  the  only  mills  in  Europe  operating  on  the  American  system 
and  with  American  milling  equipment. 

Two  general  t;rpes  of  wheat  flour  are  made  hy  Danish  mills,  one  is 
primarily  for  bread  and  the  other  for  pastry  and  household  use.  The  bread 
flours  are  mo.de  from  a fairly  strong  mdxture  of  wheats  and  the  pastry  and 
household  flours  from  a mdxture  of  soft  and  som.i-hard  wheats.  According  to 
one  person  interviewed,  a suitahle  mixture  for  the  bread  flour  would  consist 
of  20  percent  Danish,  20  percent  Argentine  Plate  and  60  percent  Canadi.an 
Manitoba  of  Eos.  1,  2 and  3 grade,  whereas  a suitahle  mixture  for  the  pastry 
flour  would  consist  of  soft  wheahs  and  some  Pladc  wheats.  One  miller  staked 
he  had  used  no  Danish  wheats  in  his  mill  in  the  last  two  years.  At  the  time 
he  was  inte: viewed  he  was  making  his  bread  flour  from  a wheat  mixture  consisting 
of  60  percent  Manitoba,  and  40  percent  Ploke.  He  usually  liked  his  mdxture 
to  consist  of  3 whea'ts  but  at  t-:at  tirae  (June  1933)  no  other  whea.t  of  s ■'dtable 
quality  v/as  available  at  a price  at  wiiich  it  could  be  used. 

United  States  Hard  Uinter  wheats  are  s'uitable  in  milling  mixtures  for 
bread  flours  and  can  be  used  at  prices  3 to  4 percent  above  prices  for  plate 
wheats.  Montana  and  Duluth  spring  wheats  are  held  in  high  regard  by  the 
Danish  millers  hut  no  offers  of  these  have  heen  made  in  recent  years.  United 
States  Red  Durum  wheat  is  reported  as  being  of  too  hard  texture  for  chicken 
feed.  Cana,dian  wheat  from  the  Atlantic  coast  ports  is 
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considered  superior  in  quality  to  that  shipped  from  Vancouver,  hut  because 
of  more  favorable  shipping  connections  with  Vancouver  and  lower  freight 
charges  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  Canadian  wheat  used  in  Denmark  comes 
from  this  latter  port. 

Forms  of  flour  consumption 

Inform,ation  furnished  to  the  writer  by  the  Telmologisk  Institut  of 
Copenhagen  indicates  that  Denmark  consumes  annually  about  1,945,897  barrels 
(196  pounds)  of  wheat  flour  and  grits  and  1,754,682  barrels  of  rye  flour. 

The  fact  that  the  former  is  used  for  a number  of  purposes  other  than  bread 
baking  whereas  rye  flour  is  used  exclusively  for  bread  baking  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  consumption  of  rye  bread  greatly  exceeds  that  of  wheat 
bread.  This  conclu.sion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  thok  much  of 
the  rye  bread  contains  some  low  grade  or  clear  wheat  flour.  According  to 
certain  inform.ation  by  the  above  mentioned  institute  it  would  appear  that 
the  consumption  of  rye  bread  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  wheat  bread 
and  is  increasing. 

Bye  bread  is  the  bread  of  the  masses  and  is  much  cheaper  than  wheat 
bread.  In  June  1933,  the  retail  price  of  rye  bread  was  20  ore  per  kilogram 
(2.07  cents  per  pound)  while  that  of  wheat  bread  was  66  ore  (6.84  cents 
per  pound) . To  most  people  wheat  bread  is  a delicacy  which  con  be  afforded 
only  on  special  occasions.  It  is  usur.lly  made  in  small  loaves  of  .30  and 
.60  Icilograra  (.66  and  1.32  pounds  respectively)  size  and  of  the  French 
type  shape.  Most  of  it  is  hearth  baked.  It  is  of  light  texture  and  has  a 
thin  crispy  crust  and  its  quality  is  very  good.  Ot^iGr  forms  or  types  of  bread 
made  include  rolls,  zwieback,  rusk  and  ta.ble  breads.  As  a general  rule  in  the 
making  of  these  various  types  of  bread, milk  is  used  instead  of  waker. 

One  of  the  important  uses  of  wheat  flour  is  in  the  baking  of  pastries 
which  are  a speciality  of  Denmark.  The  ingredients  used  in  mailing  these 
pastries  are  flour,  milk,  egg  whites,  sugar,  yeast  and  cardamon.  The  rye 
breads  used  in  Denmark  are  usually  dark  in  color,  close  textured,  compact, 
heavy  and  moist.  They  are  slightly  sour  in  taste  and  have  a sli^<^tly  aromatic 
smell.  As  in  the  case  of  pastries  these  rye  breads  are  considered  a speciality 
of  Dennc.rk.  The  Danish  bakers  believe  they  have  developed  a technique  in 
making  17, ^e  bread  that  is  superior  to  that  used  in  other  countries. 

Baking  practi ces 

The  bckijdg  of  rj'-e  bnofid.  in  the  cities  is  usioally  done  in  largo  beksries 
especially  established  for  that  purpose.  Tiic  product  of  these  bakeries  is 
distributed  ajrong  smo,ll  bakeries  the  owners  of  which  arc  share  holders  of  the 
larger  bakery.  In  the  villages  and  small  tovms,  however,  out  of  roach  of 
these  special  rye  bread  bakeries  rye  bread  is  baked  in  the  same  shop  with, 
wheat  breads  and  pastries.  Except  as  noted  above,  the  product  of  the  bakery 
is  sold  direct  to  the  consrmer  either  at  the  bal’:ery  shop  or  by  some  scheme  of 
delivery  service. 
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BaRery  shops  are  quite  niijnerous.  Some  of  these  are  independently  ^ 

owned  and  operated  and  some  are  of  the  chain  type  owned  and  operated  as 
a distributing  depot  for  a larger  hakerj'’.  In  1929  there  were  ahou.t  3,500 
baking  concerns  in  Denmark.  Most  of  the  business  done  by  the  shops  is 
over  the  counter  and  involves  no  delivery  expense. 

Trapped  breads  are  not  popular  in  Denmark.  Consumers  require  fresh 
bre.ad  end  want  to  convince  themselves  of  this  by  looking  at  the  loaves. 

Erom  the  standpoint  of  sanitation,  wrapping  is  not  considered  necessary  as 
strict  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced  in  regard  to  sales  rooms  and  the 
handling  of  bakery  products.  One  regulation  requires  that  bread  delivered 
to  a.  consuraer  frOm  a wagon  must  be  carried  in  a white  cloth.  On  June  1, 

1921  a.  law  became  effective  which  prohibited  the  use  of  night  labor  in 
bakeries.  Since  then  mechaaiical  means  for  baking  have  to  an  increasing 
degree  come  into  use  in  Danish  bakeries.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard 
to  the  large  rye  bread  bakeries.  The  smaller  shops  usually  have  only  a 
kneading  machine  and  a dough  divider. 

According  to  the  Copenhagen  Teknologisk  Institute  the  approximate 
normal  composition  of  rye  flou.r  and  wheat  flour  suitable  for  Danish  breads 
of  the  most  usual  types  is  as  follows: 


Eye  flour  for  Wheat  flour  for 

coarse  rye  breads  wheat  bread 

Pe  r c en t Percent 

Drj''  m.atter  

Nitrogen  

Protein  (N.X.5.7)  

Ash  

Raw  fat  extracted  'by  ether  . . . 

Eiber  

Pentosans  

Starch  


86.15 

87.20 

1.52 

2.2 

8 . 66 

12.65 

1.49 

0.50 

1.70 

1.14 

1.90 

0.12 

7.75 

2.59 

64.52 

70.2 

Since  the  prohibition  of  nii^it  employiaent  in  bakeries  Danish  bakers, 
in  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  consumers  for  fresh  bread  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day  have  adopted  the  following  two  nrocedures  in  baking.  Tlie  one 
method  aims  at  as  short  a fermentation  as  possible  and  the  other  at  a pro- 
longation of  fermonta-tion  beyond  the  nezmah  time  in  order  that  the  fermentation 
process  may  bo  ahlowcd  to  take  plo.ee  during  the  hours  from  8 p.m.  to  4-a.n. 
during  which  time  the  law  prohibits  the  omplo’nnent  of  laoor.  The  formula  o^nd 
baking  procedure  followed  in  tl.e  various  coking  methods  used  are  as  follows:  ^ 

(Formulas  cohculated  on  100  kilograms  of  flour  (220.46  pounds). 
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Short  proofing  method 

100  kilogrojns  TTheat  flour  of  high  protein  content 
65  ” skimmed  milk 

1/2  " salt 

1 " pure  lard 

1 " low  diastatic  extract  of  malt  (150  degrees 

Lintner) 

4 " compressed  yeast 

Temperature  of  the  dough,  32°  C 

Consistency  of  the  dough,  firm. 

The  luieading  lasts  about  20  minutes  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
yea,st  is  well  mixed  into  the  dou^.  Then  the  dou^  is  allowed  to  ferment 
about  20  minutes  after  which  it  is  punched  and  shaped  or  moulded  into  oblong 
pieces  and  put  in  a damp  proofing  cup-board  for  proofing.  When  proofing  has 
proceeded  to  the  desired  point  the  doughs  are  placed  in  an  oven  which  during 
the  first  10  minutes  of  the  baking  process  is  under  heavy  steam.  The 
temperature  of  the  oven  is  about  2200q,  The  wei^t  of  the  loaves  is  0.30  and 
0.60  kilograms  (.66  and  1.32  pounds). 

Normal  fermentation  method 

100  kilograms  whea.t  flour  of  normal  composition 
60  " skimmed  milk 

1 " salt 

1 ” pure  lard 

1/2  " low  diastatic  extract  of  malt  (150  degrees 

Lintner) 

Temperature  of  the  dough,  28°  C- 

Consistency  of  the  dough,  normal. 

After  kneading  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  an  hour,  punched,  fermented 
another  hour,  punched,  fermented  a half  hour,  punched,  moulded,  then  proofed 
and  baked.  T-ce  proofing  and  baking  is  as  described  in  the  procedure  for  the 
short  fermentation  method. 

Prolonged  fermentation  method. 

100  kilOfgrams  wheat  flour,  principally  of  soft  wheat 
55  ” skimmed  milk 

1/2  " salt 

1/2  " low  diastatic  extract  of  malt  (40  degrees  Lintner) 

Temperature  of  the  dough,  23°  0 

Consistency  of  the  dough,  very  firm. 
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The  dough  is  placed  for  fermenting,  in  a room  uhere  the  temperature 
is  adout  25°  C*  It  is  cooded  with  pure  lard,  in  order  to  prevent  crast 
formation,  and  is  not  punched  or  touched  until  after  8 hours.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  it  is  given  a sli^t  punching  and  is  then  moulded, 
proofed  and  "baked  as  descri"bed  in  the  preceding  methods.  The  temperature 
for  tricing  "by  this  method  is  about  200°  C. 

In  making  the  small  or  piece  tj.'pes  of  bread  such  as  rolls  and  the 
so-called  table  breads  the  following  formulas  and  procedures  are  used: 

Rolls; 

1 1/2  kilograjas  wheat  flour  of  high  protein  content;  1 liter 
milk  35°C;  100  grams  compressed  yeast;  50  grams  margarine 
or  pure  lard;  20  grams  extract  of  malt.  Temperature  of 
the  dou^,  28°  C-  Consistency  of  the  dough,  soft. 

After  1 1/2  hours  fermenting  with  2 punchings  the  doughs  are  moulded 
then  placed  in  a proofing  cupboard  under  steam  for  about  20  minutes.  After 
proofing  they  are  placed  on  plates,  sprinkled  with  water  and  inserted  in 
the  oven.  The  baking  takes  place  in  an  oven  under  steam  for  about  20  minutes 
with  oven  temperature  about  220°  C- 

Table  bread  types: 

1 1/2  kilograras  wheat  flour,  principally  of  hard  wheat,  is  mixed 
with  1 liter  milk,  50  grams  compressed  yeast,  and  20  grams 
salt . 

After  Icnead-ing  the  ingredients  into  a dou^.  of  normal  consistency  at  a temr* 
perature  of  25°  C the  dough  is  allowed  to  ferment  one  hour,  then  given  a 
strong  punching,  allowed  to  ferment  I/2  hour,  again  punched,  and  then  another 
1/2  hour's  fermenting,  after  which  it  is  reo.dy  for  further  treatment.  To  each 
kilogram  of  this  prepared  dou^  is  added  100  grams  of  butter,  as  a rule  the 
same  quantity  of  margarine,  50  grrms  sugar,  1 egg,  50  grams  compressed  yeast 
and  a little  cardamon  and  as  riTuch  wheat  flour  as  is  necessary  for  producing 
a dough  which  may  be  termed  firm.  After  this  preparation  the  dough  is  kept 
for  about  1 hour,  punched,  then  shaped  and  baked. 

Dietary  uractices 

The  writer  made  no  special  inquiries  regarding  the  dietary  habits 
of  the  Donish  people,  but  it  is  a well  IcnoTO  fact  they  they  are  hearty 
eaters.  Bread  and  potatoes  arc  the  main  articles  of  diet.  Hors  d* oeuvres 
are  very  popular  and  are  much  used.  Like  most  European  people  Danes  are  a 
leisurely  people  and  in  years  past  have  been  axcustomed  to  linger  over  their 
meals.  Recently  in  Copenhagen,  however,  a number  of  restaurants  of  the 
automat  type  have  been  established  and  arc  proving  very  popular  with  the  poor 
and  middle  cla,sscs  of  people.  In  those  restaurants  people  spend  less  time 
8.t  their  me<?,ls  and  usually  eat  and  drink  less.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  success  of  these  restaurants  may  ultimately  influence  other  restaurants 
to  develop  along  the  lines  of  short  order  service.  The  tendency  in  that 
direction,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  popularity  of  the  automats,  indicates  that 
some  chougc  might  be  taking  place  in  eating  habits  of  the  Danish  people. 
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BHSiU}  GRAIN  CONSUMPTION  AND  TiLiDE  IN  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES,  CONT‘D 

BREAD  GRAINS;  Acreage  and  production  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  1909-1913  and 
1925-1933 


Country  and 
crop  year 

Acreage 

Production 

Wheat 

Rye 

Total 

Wheat 

Rye 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

WEDEN  - 

Average  1909-1913. 

255 

977 

1,232 

8,103 

24,100 

32,203 

1925 

363 

871 

1,234 

13,359 

26,615 

39,974 

1926 

381 

838 

1,219 

11,298 

23,094 

34 , 392 

1927 

561 

682 

1,243 

15,835 

15,144 

30,979 

1928 

562 

682 

1,244 

19,155 

16,954 

36,109 

1929 

574 

633 

1,207 

19,011 

16,209 

35,220 

1930 

646 

596 

1,242 

20,819 

17,182 

38,001 

1931 

683 

512 

1,195 

17,033 

11,146 

28,179 

1932 

746 

516 

1,262 

26,500 

17,094 

53,594 

1933 

799 

545 

1,344 

29,204 

18,128 

47,332 

DR^TIY- 

Average  1909-1913, 

12 

37 

49 

306 

973 

1,279 

1925 

22 

22 

44 

490 

614 

1,104 

1926 

22 

23 

45 

586 

647 

1,233 

1927 

25 

23 

48 

605 

606 

1,211 

1928 

28 

18 

46 

798 

497 

1,295 

1929 

30 

18 

48 

750 

538 

1,288 

1930 

30 

19 

49 

720 

556 

1,276 

1931 

29 

15 

44 

592 

378 

970 

1932 

28 

16 

44 

749 

522 

1,271 

1933 

28 

16 

44 

770 

438 

1,208 

5NM.IRK  - 

Average  1909-1913. 

154 

636 

790 

6,322 

19,104 

25,426 

1925 

199 

530 

729 

9 , 748 

13,745 

23,493 

1926 

252 

514 

766 

8,767 

12,480 

21,247 

1927 

274 

453 

727 

9,408 

10,364 

19,772 

1928 

252 

361 

613 

12,214 

9,683 

21,897 

1929 

260 

380 

640 

11,772 

10,411 

22,183 

1930 

249 

369 

618 

10,216 

10,025 

20,241 

1931 

259 

332 

591 

10,053 

8,406 

18,459 

1932 

245 

297 

542 

10,997 

8,736 

19,733 

1933 

260 

352 

612 



10.236 

21.626 

Official  sources 
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BHEID  GRAIIT  CONSUMPIION  AWD  TRADE  IN  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES,  CONT’D 


I 


ERE AD  GRAINS:  Disappearance  and  net  imports  in  the 

Scandinavian  countries,  1909-1913  and  1925-1932 


Country  and 
Crop  years 

■ Di  sappe  ar  ance 

Net 

imports 

Wheat 

Rye 

Total 

Wheat 

Rye 

Total 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

bushel s 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

SWEDEN  - 

Average  1909-1913 

15,160 

27,981 

43,141 

7,057 

3,881 

10,938 

1925 

19,397 

27,972 

47,369 

6,038 

1,357 

7,395 

1926 

17,206 

22,082 

39,288 

5,908 

1,012 

4,896 

1927 

24,566 

18,685 

43,251 

8,731 

3,541 

12,272 

1928 

26,632 

21,244 

47,876 

7,477 

4,290 

11,767 

1929 

25,173 

20,385 

46,558 

7,162 

4,176 

11,338 

1930 

26 , 226 

18,293 

44,519 

5,407 

1,111 

6,518 

1931 

24,640 

13,903 

38,543 

6,592 

2,159 

8,751 

1932  , . 

NORWAY  - .... 

Average  1909-1913 

3,980 

11,566 

15,546 

3,674 

10,593 

14,267 

1925 

6,831 

8,333 

15,164 

6,341 

7,719 

14,060 

1926 

6 , 526 

7,685 

14,211 

5,940 

7,038 

12,978 

1927 

7,467 

7,913 

15,380 

6,862 

7,307 

14,169 

1928 

9.336 

6,521 

15,857 

8,538 

6,024 

14,562 

1929  • • . • . 

7,880 

7,585 

15,465 

7,130 

7,047 

14,177 

1930 

8,995 

5,772 

14,767 

8,275 

5,216 

13,491 

1931 

9,385 

6,671 

16,056 

8,793 

6,293 

15,086 

1932 ..... 

8,918 

5,567 

13,485 

8,133 

5,042 

13,175 

DENM-\RK  - 

Average  1909-1913 

12,880 

27,569 

40,449 

6,558 

8,465 

15,023 

1925 

15,737 

21,930 

37,667 

5,989 

8,185 

14,174 

1926 

15,377 

18,585 

33,962 

6,610 

6,105 

12,715 

1927 

19,889 

17,348 

37,237 

10,481 

6,984 

17,465 

1928 ..... 

29,253 

16,507 

45,760 

17,039 

6,824 

23,863 

1929 

19,542 

20,783 

40,325 

7,770 

10,372 

18,142 

1930 

21,626 

23,070 

44,696 

11,410- 

13,045 

24,445 

1931 ..... 

27,397 

16,317 

43,714 

17,344 

7,911 

25,255 

_ 19  32 . 

22.786 

41.879 

10.432 

22,563 

Official  sources. 

^ Import  and  export  figures  not  available. 
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